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EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 


Principia Latina. *Part I. Containing Grammor, 
electus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. <A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. <A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin ProseComposition. 3s. 6d. 
“wane v. Vv. et Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into 


Young ae 8’ 1st Latin Book : an Introduction to 
Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 


Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book : an Introduction to 
Principia Latina, Part II. 2s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 

naiier Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to zpntre, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s. 6d 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a full Practice of 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. By 

D. Harr, A New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

1émo, 2s. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals. 
With Notes, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greeca. *PartI. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises and 
ocabularies. 3s. 6d. 
*Appendiz to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
“Part II, A Greek Reading Book. 38s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 
Smalier | Greek Grammar. 
Ss. . 





6s. 
For Middle and Lower Forms, 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
“English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. With Fxcicises and 
Questions. 1s. 


Primary History of Britain. A New und thoroughly 
Revised Edition, Coloured Map. (420 pp.) 2s. Cd. 
Modern Geography. 5s. 


Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 
Bugiich Composition. With Mlustrations and Exercises. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. *PartI. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d, 
* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A French Reading Bock: with Etymological 
Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 


*Part III. Prose Composition. 


Students’ French Grammar. 
LittreE. 6s. 


Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
German Principia. *Part I. 


cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 2s. Gd. 
*Part o. A German Reading Book: with a Dictionary. 
3s. 6 


4s. 6d. 
With an Introduction by 





Fangio German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


Italian Principia. *Part I. Grammer, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, Vocabularies. 2s. 6d 


“Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 


* # 
~ 


Grammar, Delectus, Fxer- | 














STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Student’s Hume: A History or Excianp From THE 
Earuiest Times TO THE REVOLUTION 1N 1688. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition, ns to the Treaty or Berwin, 1878. 
By the late Prof. J. 8. Brewer. Coloured Maps and 

oodcuts (830 pp. y 

Also in Three Divisions, price 2s. 6d. each. Part I.— 
B.c. 55—1485. Parr Il.—a.p. 1485—1688. Parr III.— 
1688—1878. 


Students’ Modern Europe. From tne Fatt or Con- 
— TO THE TREATY OF Beruix. By R. Lovage, 


Students’ History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 


By Henry Hatiam. 
aa 4 Constitutional Histo of England. 
Henry VII.—George II. By Henry Hata. 


Students’ Old Testament History. 
Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ New Testament History. By Pir Smrn. 
Maps and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ancient History. To the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Woodcuts. 


By Pair Sairn. 


Students’ Ecclesiastical wiahery. 2 vols.: I., a.v. 30— 
1003. II. 1008—1614. Woodcuts 
aententy’ ‘oo ~ Church History. 8 vols.: I., 596— 


Il. 1509—1717. III. 1717—1884. By Canon Perry. 


oan Pistory of Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the Establishment of the 
— By Dean Lippe.t. Coloured Map and Wood- 
cu 

Students’ Gibbon: Tux Deciine axp Fatt or tur Roman 
Emrire. Woodcuts. 

Students’ History. of France. 

Empire. H. Jervis. 
cuts. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. 

Woodcuts, 
student Modern Geography. 
Woodcuts 


To the Fall of the Second 
Coloured Maps and Wood- 
By 


Canon’ Bevan. 


By Caxon Bevan. 
Students’ Ge Geography of British India, By Dr. Grorcr 
MITH. Maps. 
Students’ English Language. 
By Grorce P, Marsu. 
Students’ E 
of the Aut 
Students’ 
T. B.S 


Its Origin and Growth. 


ors. By T. B. Suaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. 
HAW. 


ovadenty Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemxc. 





DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 1887. 
ye Revised Edition. 
68 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Scripture History. 


lustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Ancient Histo Down to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great. 70 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Ancient Geography. 30 Illustrations. 


4 Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and | 


Continued down to A 70. 40 


D. 


3s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. Physical and Political. 2s. 6d. 
Rome. To the Establish ment of the Empire. Colovred Map | 
and 70 Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 


Greece. To the Roman Conqvest. Coloured Maps and 74 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
Classical Mythology. 
Persons. 90 Woodcuts. 


English Literature. 


For Ladies’ Schools and Young 


3s. 6d. 


emmene of English Literature. 
foregoing book. 3s. 6d 








To be used with the 





lish Literature. With Biographical Notices 


New ond | 


With Lives of our Chief Writers, | Hutton’s Principia Greca. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S | MURRAY’S a 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Dictionary 
per Names. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 
By - Wu. Sairn, and Prof. T. D. Hatt, M.A. (730 pp.). 


smalier English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 

Latin-English Dictionary. With the Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, Proper Names, &c. 16s. 

Copious and Critical Eugtich-Latin Dictionary. Com- 

piled from original sources. 

Cousiee Dictionary of the Bible. Illustrations. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Cinaatoal arotionss of Greek and Roman Mythology, 

Biography, and Geography. With 750 Woodcuts, 1¢s. 

Smaller Classical ‘Siaeaee With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Gmaier picionery of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

cuts. 7s. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. Ona 
new plan, with carefull selected Epithets and Synonyms, 
os to Simplify the Composition of Latin Verses. 
By C. Arncrr, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and 
the ‘ate H. G. Wiytte, 'M. fin Christ’ Church, Oxford, 
Just ready. Crown 8vo. 

Readable lish Dictionary. , Bymnatagieatty arranged. 
By Davip Mityg, M.A. 


Mrs. Markham’ s Histories. 
England. From the First Invasion by the Romans down to 
the year 1880. 100 Woodcuts. 3s. 
France. From the Conquest of Gaul by ‘Ceesar down to 1878. 
70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Germany. From the Invasion by Marius to 1880. 50 Wood- 
cuts, 3s. 6d. 


. = i ee 7 . . 
Little Arthur’s Histories. 
England. From the Earliest Times. Continued down to 

1878. 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 
France. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. A New and Revised Editicn, 
F. H. Rawuinys, M.A., and W. R. Incr, M.A. 6s. 

ee Bton ppementaey Latin Grammar. By A. C. 

| Arncer, M.A., and H. G. Winter, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

*A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted to the above 
Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatery Eton Grammar. 
above work 

|The Eton Fourth Form Ovid and Tikullus, With Netcs 

| by H. G. WiytLe. 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace. Tne Opes, Froprs, axp Canmen 
SzxcuLarE. With Notes by F. W. Cornisn. Maps. 

| Crown 8vo, 6s. 

| *Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. Rovsr and A. 

CocksnotTr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

| “Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By Rev. T. Dartrox, M.A. 

| Crown 8vo. 


Standard School Books. 


‘The Invisible Powers of Nature. Some Elementary 


21s. 











Alnidged frcm the 





y ssons in Physical Science for Young Beginners. By 
.M.Caitiaro. 6s. 
Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. 
Morrant Baku:r and V. D. Harris. [llustrations. 14s. 
A Dictionary of Place Names. Giving their Derivations. 
By C. Biackie With an Introduction by Jouy Sruarr 
| BLAckiE. 7s. 
| A Short Pract:cal Hebrew Grammar. With Analysis and 
bg _—- By Prof. Sraxntey Learurs. Post 20 


Newii's First Bock of Noiwai PL ics; ba 
3s, € 
| cxenham’s English Notes for Latin Eleg acs. 
tules of Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Compiehc nding Giemmen 
| —- Exeicise Book, with VocaLularies, &c. limo 


| Lyell’s ‘student's: Elements of Geology. A New Fdition. 
By Prof. P. Mariix Duxcay. 600 Lilustrations. 9s. 


DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated Teachers on written application. 


JOHN MURRAY, 





ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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BaGweEtv’s IRELAND UNDER THE Tupors, by R. Duntop 213 
Avstix Dopson’s SELECTIONS FROM Prior, by F. RyLanp 214 
Lorwe’s Diaries or Str Moses Monteri0re, by the Rev. 

C, J. Ropixson ° ° ° ° P ° . - 215 
Arsutuyot’s Arapic Autuors, by Prof. Sarmoné.. . 215 
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SELECTED ForeiGn Books . ° ° ° . e - 223 
CorRESPONDENCE !— 

An Obscure Passage in * The Pearl,” by I. Gollancz ; 

The * Pound of Flesh,” in the** Merchant of Venice,” by 

W. A. Clouston ; Paris and Tristan in the ‘ Inferno,” 

by Paget Toynbee; The MSS. of the New Testament, 

by H. C. Hoskier; The Spelling in American Reprints 

of English Books; “ Bathybius” in the “ Newbery 

House Magazine,” by J.B. M. . . . . - 223 
Dr. Hare’s Maxvat or THe Curnook Jarcon, by Dr. 

R. Brown , ° ° ° . ° ° e - 225 
CorrEsPONDENCE :— 

The Aryans, by J. 8. Stuart Glennie and Prof. Sayce . 226 
Science Notes . ° ° ° ° ° ° e « ST 
Puiro.ocy Nores ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 227 
Conway’s Lirerary Remaiss or Abert Diner, by 

Cosmo MonknovsE ° ° ° ° ° ° - 227 
CornrEsPONDENCE :— 

Vandalism in Pembrokeshire, by the Rev. Greville J. 

Chester . ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° ° - 229 
Nores on Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY . ° . ° - 229 
Mrs. Kennan 1x “ Att ror Her,” by W. Davenrort 

Abas ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° e - 229 
Srace Nores ° ° ° e ° ° . ° - 230 
Musica Pusiications, by J. 8. Snepitock ° - 230 


\ ° ° 
F CTS hunted up, Papers in Magazines 
or Books found, collated, condensed, copied, or translated 

’ ’ » CO; 
in any language, from manuscript or type, in British Museum, Record 
(and other public) Offices, Local Registries, &.—Tissit & Peacock, 
1, Doughty Street, W.C. 





OR SALE, an ENGLISH ILLUS- 

TRATED COPY of the SECRETAN CATALOGUE. Quite 

new. Price £5 5s.—Apply to G. Epcar, 6, Lower Porchester Street, 
Oxford Square. 


O PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser is 

. OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or other respon- 

sible position. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, 
Printing, Linding, Advertising, &c. First-class references.—Address 
.8., 100, Mercer’s Road, Tufnell Park, N. 





WITZERLAND.—An ENGLISH 
| LADY wishes particulary to RECOMMEND Simple PENSION 
in family of well-known French Clergyman. Great facilities for 
French, Music, Drawing Terms extremely moderate.—Bratrix, 
2, Cour St. Pierre, Geneva. 


GTAMMERERS should read a book by a 


’ gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B, Bras.ey, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 











- ‘TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING.—MESS., Scientific, and 


of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &e. 
COPTED with speed and accuracy. Dictation, taken in Shortland or 
Type-writing by expert Type-wrifers. Spccial success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Hizhest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E B & 1 Fannan, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 















CATALOCUES. . 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplicd on moderate tems. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

_ bss LAU = ee SOH oO 8QU ARE, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP, 
Just published, cloth extra, price 5s. ; postage 4}a. 


THE AUTHORS’ MANUAL : 


De ing acomplete, practical Guide to all departments of Journalism, 
Literary Work generally, and Book-producing, with special 
advice in reference to Imaginative Literature, 

By PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of “A Journey to Lake Tonge,” “ Australian Tales and 
Sketches,” &c, 

DIGBY & LONG, Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London 

ya aa ae es 

M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & ©CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W(., are 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAUFSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is 2 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
yrocess for large pistes and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Nustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO, have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


Be OK ILLUSTRATION 


AND 
PICTURE REPRODUCTION. 


The PHOTOGRAVURE Prints produced by Messrs. ANNAN & SWAN 
are permanent, and combine the accuracy of Photographs with the 
rich and brilliant qualities of Mezzotint Engravings. 

ANNAN & SWAN, 
7, Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, London, 8.W, 











SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. 
QO WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


PROSPECTUSES FOR— 
I. DAY CLASSES 
II. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, 
IL. DENTAL DEPARTMENT ? 
1V. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT, 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
VI. EVENING CLASSES, 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 
per annum), 
May be obtained at Mr. Cornisn's, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, or 
on application to the Recistrar. 


Hesry W. Horner, M.A., Registrar. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SESSION 1890-91. 





. The Royal College of Science supplies courses of instruction in the 
Sciences applicable to the Industrial Arts, especially those which may 
be classed broadly under the heads CHEMICAL MAN UFACTURES, 
ENGINEERING, and MINING. 

A Diploma of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Course, the required conditions being complied with. 

Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of £50 yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lectures and Laboratories, are attached to the 
College. Two are offered for competition each year to associate 
students not being Royal Exhibiti 8s, on the letion of their 
first year's course. 

The Fees payable hy Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each 
separate Course of. Lectures, £1 for half-course. of Experimental 
Physics, or £10 for all the Lecture Courses of a Faculty, for the Session. 

For ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY —£?2 for a special course for one 
month, £5 for three months, £9 for six months, £12 for the entire 
Session. 

For PHYSICAL LABORATORY—£1 per month (one hour a day), 
£2 for a special course of one month, £3 per month for six hours a day, 
or £6 for the Session (one hour per day). 

For ASSAYING—£5 for three months, £9 for six months, £12 for the 
entire Session. 

For ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY—£2 for a special course of one 
month, £3 for Ist Medical or 2nd Arts Course Royal University of 
Ireland, or £5 for a special course of three months. 

For BOTANICAL LABORATORY—Same as Zoological Laboratory. 

For DRAWING SCHOOL — £3 for the Session, £2 for one Term. 

The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and the Drawing Schools 
are Open Daily for Practical Instruction. 








Mgyhematies, Mechanics) 20d) professor H. Huxtessy, PRS. 
oa ; Professor Tuomas F. Picot, C.E 
Descriptive Geometry, Drawing. ~ *, oe and 
Engineering, and Surveying .. = a of Faculty for 
Chemistry Theoretical and Prac-) Professor W.N. Hartiey, F.R.S., 
tical; and Metallurgy ........ F.C.8., F.R.S.E. 
Paysites, Theoretical and Prac-}) wer Barnrett,F.R.S E, 
tical.... A. 


EE piekddstunddbscsccsscncves 


f 
Professor J. P. O'Reilly, C.E., 
+ M.R.LA 


Professor “1. Jounsox, B.Se., 





Mining and Mineralogy .. 
Botany ... 


Zoology ..... 


The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology are recog- 
nised by the Royal University of Ireland, and Certificates ot attendance 
are granted to medical and other students attending the Courses, and 
the Chemical, Practical, Botanical, and Zoological Laboratories. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or b 
letter = to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen's 

ireen, Dublin. 

The first term of the Session will commence on Monday, the 6th 
October, 1890, , r 

Notr.—Intending Associate Students will be required to pass an 
Entrance F'xamination in Elementiry Mathematics and Elementary 
Practical Geome'ry, as indicated on Page 5 of Programme, copies of 
which ma, be hud, on application, from the Secretary, 

PROFESSOR J. P. O'REILLY, Secretary. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


This College is intended for Undergraduates commencing their 
studies at the University somewhat below the ordinary age. The 
usual age of entrance at Cavendish College is 17 years i 

Scholarships are awarded to Undergraduates of the College in the 
various subjects studied in the University. Speccial superintendence 
is provided for the study of Medicine, Law, and Modern Languages. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION forthe MICHAELMAS TERM 
will le held on OCTOBER 81. a 

Ie fee for board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the thre 
University Terms. For further information apply to the Master. 


TUDOR 





: Professor A. ©. Happoy, M.A., 
a F.Z.8., M.R.LA. 








HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


Princiyale—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD, 
Head Mistress— Miss M. TODD (Giiten), Cambridge. 
Professors—Sceley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Duleken, Rudolph Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero Churton Collins, &c, 
Full list and refercnccs cn application. 
Large G6: mnasium, Lawn-Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. — 


NEXPENSIVE Sound EDUCATION at 


SCHORNE COLLEGE. WINSLOW.—Over 4 0 Army and Navy 
Boys. Clergy Sons, Medical. &.. have been educated in either the 
Classical or Modern side, and the School has a good record. 30 guineas 
ayear; reduced to brothers and orphans. Entrance fee, 5 guineas.— 
Address Rev. Dr. J ames. 





UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examinations. 
If. Civil Service of India, Universities, &c. 
IIT. R. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 

There is not a Corps in the Services or a Department under Govern- 
ment that_does not owe some of its cers to the Quern’s Service 
Acapemy. Dusit. No attempt at cramming; unsurpassed Staff of 
Specialists under personal direction of W. J. Cuetwope Craw ey, 
LL D., D.C.1., F.R.GS., F.G.S., F.R.Hist Soc., &. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 


pixHOLME, DORKING. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
The AUTUMN TERM will begin on SEPTEMBER 20Tu. 
Fees, 80 or 100 Gui a 4 ding toage. There is a fit 
Gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss Braanam, assisted by a 
resident Oxford Graduate and other teachers. Reference permitted to 
Mrs. Bryant. D.Sc., North London Collegiate School for Girls, N.W. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 


CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


SWINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Professor H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D 1, Se.» F.G.8., will 
deliver a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “ The MICROSCOPE 
in GEOLOGY ” (with special reference to the Structure and Origin of 
the Stratified Rocks), on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, 
at 3 p.m., beginning 6ru OCTOBER and ending 31st October, 1890. 
Admission to the Course free, 

By order of the Trustees, 


W. H. Frowenr, Director. 


AUCTION SALES. 
SSRS. POWELL & POWELL, 


E 
M UNION STREET and QUIET STREET, BATH. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE of the Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. W. L. NICHOLS. 
DAYS OF SALE. 














Inclusive 



















PERSE DAT ..cccecs WEDNESDAY, Serr. 171n....Lots 1 to 316. 
SECOND .DAY ! PHURSDAY, Serr. 181m... Lots 317 to 598. 
THIRD DAY ...... FRIDAY, Serr. 19tn’..... .-.Lots 599 to 926. 
FOURTH DAY... TUESDAY, Serr. 23np .......-Lots 92 2: 
FIFTH DAY........ WEDNESDAY, Serr. 247u.... 

SIXTH DAY : THURSDAY Serr. 25ra. 








Y, Sept. 26TH 


INTH DAY... , 
yY .... SATURDAY, Sept. 277u 


SEV 
EIGHTH DAY 


. NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


A for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By Puitie Crenun, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 3s. 6d. 
G. Bett & Sons, York Street, W C.; and the Avrior, 33, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


READY SEPTEMBER 15th. PRICE 2s. 6d, 
Contents. 


I. TWENTY YEARS AGO. (Fully Illustrated.) 
Il, COERCION in SOCIALISM 
IIL. THE GODS of EGYPT ee ee 


IV. ABOUT the ABBEY. (Fully lustrated) .. {VenyArchdeacon 


V. HYPNOTISM .. ee Cc. U. Banuam. 
VI. SUNDAY. NEWSPAPERS 
STATES .. .. 








Sypyvey Haut. 
E. Bernstein. 
Grant ALLEN. 


in the UNITED 
VII. THE CHRONICLES of WEST CHESTER 
CREEK. (Fully Illustrated.) 

VIII BECKFORD'S “DREAMS” 
1X. THE WAGES of SIN. (Illustrated.) .. 
X. TRAVELLING : Its Ideal and Reality 
XL. THE WORLD in SEPTEMBER ee 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


R. Dowaxp. 


W. Baynes. 

Dr. Garnett. 
Lvcas Mater. 
Harry Quitter. 
Tue Epiror. 


oo oo 
oo oo 
oe 


Twenty Years Ago Sypyvey Hat, 





oe +» ©. A. CHaAnyer, 
Chronicles of West Chester Creek.. ee «J, Ayton Symineton, 
The Wages of Sin oo oo oe oe .» A, SacnevEREL-CoKE. 
And many Smaller Illustrations. 
Initials, Tail-pieces, &c. 
London: Swan Sonnenscuein & Co. 


Westminster Abbey oe oe oe 





Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

Books produced at a fixed price for Printing, 
Paper, and Binding, and terms arranged for 
Publishing. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, Fursivat Sr., Hotpory, & 27, Cuancery Lane, Lonpoy, 








wo Tr C E:. 
This day is published, THE SEVENTH VOLUME 


or 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Two Maps. 
Cloth, 6s.; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. 
»° Vol. VIII., completing the Work, will be issued on Ist December. 


Loxvox: BLACKIE & SON, Loren, 49 axp 50, Orv Bartey. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





SLIDING SANDS. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ** A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALL FOR NAUGHT. By Wilfred 
WOOLLAM, M.A. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Woollam has considerable power in character drawing, 
especially of a subdued and delicate kind.”—Manchester Examiner. 


THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY. 
By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, Author of “The M.F. IL's 
Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 

“As an example of light, pleasant fiction, with no purpose in it but 
to provide innocent and exhilarating amusement, ‘The Criton Hunt 

Mystery’ may be honestly commended.”—Scotsman. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel 
HART. 2 vols. 
“ Artist life in Italy is an excellent field for novelists, and ‘Two 
English Girls,’ living together at Florence, are the subject of a very 
pleasant and well-written story.”—Guardian. 


THE KEEPER of the KEYS. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” ** The 
Youngest Miss Green,” &. 3 vols. 
“*The Keeper of the Keys’ does not fall behind its numerous pre- 
deccssors ; there is plenty of humour in the book as well as pathos.” 
Athenaeum. 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “Both o this Parish,” &c. 
3 vols. 
“ Mr. Gissing’s whole story is so vivid and remarkable that it is one 
of the rare novels calculated to make a lasting impression on the 
reader.”—Morning Post. 


THYME and RUE. By Margaret B, 
CROSS. 2 vols. 


“*Thyme and Rue’ is a pretty and entertaining story, told with 
sufficient cleverness on the basis of a fairly novel plot.”—Athenaeum. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. By Max Beres- 


FORD. 2 vols. [Next week. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 








A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 


FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin,” &c. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. by Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,’ &c. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing O’t,” &c. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By 


EDNA LYALL, Author of “ We Two,” &c. 


THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange Story. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Golden Hope ” &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


“In the Golden Days,” &c. 
THE DUCHESS. 


“Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Knight-Errant,” &. 


NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. By the 


Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘* A Tardy Norseman,” &c. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M.E. 


LE CLERC, 
WON by WAITING. 


Author of “In the Golden Days,” &¢. 


THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “ Part of the Property.” 


By the Author of 


By Edna Lyall, 





Lonpon 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lyurep. 








F. V. WHITE & CO.’S| BLACKWooD's EDUCATIONAL 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





L 
B. M CROKER’S NOVEL. 


g, WI 


Aste 


By the Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride,’”’ ‘‘ Pretty 
Miss Neville,’”’ &e. (At all Libraries.) 





Il. 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NOVEL. 


THE NEW DUCHESS. By the 


Author of ‘Daughters of Belgravia,” “A Leader of 
Society,” “Purple and Fine Linen,” &c. 3 vols. 
(At all Libraries.) 





III. - 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Penper Cvp.ir). 


THE LOVE of a LADY. By 


the Author of “ Allerton Towers,” “ Eyre of Blendon,” 
“ Kate Valliant,” &c. (At all Libraries), 

‘The authoress is mistress of her art, and ‘The Love of a 
Lady’ is a novel eminently fitted for the season. On tree- 
shadowed lawns, or by the seashore lazily lounging, asking 
only to be interested and amused, ‘ The Love of a Lady’ will 
fulfil all we ask. It is a Library novel of the first class in 
matter and treatment.”—Life. 


IV. 
By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 


MARGARET BYNG. By the 


Authors of “‘ A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” &c. 2 vols. 


[Zmmediately. 





THE FREYTAG REMINISCENCES. 
REMINISCENCES of MY LIFE. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG. Translated from the German 
by KATHARINE CHETWYND. 2 vols., 18s. 


(Shortly. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


BY FERGUS HUME. 


THE GENTLEMAN 
WHO VANISHED. 


By the Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“The Man with a Secret,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 





BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 


CITY and SUBURBAN. By the 
Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “ A Woman’s 
Face,” &c. In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

(A Secon Epition, in the Press). 





BY B. L. FARJEON. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the 


Author of “A Strange Enchantment,” ‘The Peril of 
Richard Pardon,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





(Immediately. 


| F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Sovrnampron Srreer, 


Srranp, W.C. 











SERIES. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of 
Sentences. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, 
Figures of Speech, and Prosody. Crown svo, 1s. 6d. 

“The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which the 


matter has been arranged....One of the best and soundest productions 
on the Analysis of Sentences we have yet met with.”—Schoolmaster. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Manual of English Prose Literature, Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer 
to Shirley. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
DR. MACKAY’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Manual of Modern Geography : Mathematical, 


Physical, and Political. Eleventh Thousand. Revised to 
date of publication. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Modern Geography. Fifty-third 


Thousand, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The Intermediate Geography. Fifteenth Edition, 


Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. Hundred and 
Eighty-fifth Thousand, Revised. 18mo, 1s. 


Elements of Physiography and Physical 
Geography. With Illustrations. Thirtieth Thousand, 
Revised. 1s. 6d. 

BY PROFESSOR PAGE. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
graphy. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Professor 

Larwortu. 2s. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. 
With Engravings. Revised and Enlarged. By the Same. 
Third Edition. 5s. 


Introductory Text-Book of Geology. With 
Engravings. Twelfth Edition, Revised, and almost 
entirely Rewritten. By the Same. 3s. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Geology. Sixth Edition. 
With Glossary, 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON’S ZOOLOGY. 

Manual, Seventh Edition. Rewritten and En- 
larged. Post 8vo, 18s. 

Text-Book of Zoology. Fourth Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. 
Edition. With 156 Engravings. 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History for Beginners, 
Third Edition. With 52 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 

The Ancient Life History of the Earth. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NEW EDITION, Entirely Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged. 

A Manual of Paleontology. By Professor 


Nicnorson and Ricuarp LypekkeEr, B.A. Third Edition, 
2 vols., 8vo, 1,419 Illustrations, 63s. 








Sixth 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Aditus Faciliores: an Easy Latin Construing 
Book. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. 
Daryevi, M.A. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Aditus Faciliores Greci: an Easy Greek Con- 
struing Book. By the Same Authors. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

Camenarum Flosculi, By Dr. Porrs and 
W. A. Hearp, M.A. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language. 
By a Ross, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition. Crown svo, 
1s. 6d. 


Greek Testament Lessons, With Notes and 
Essays. By the Rev. J. Hunrer Smirn, M.A., King 
Edwerd’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By the Rev. 


Joux Gerarp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Primer of Geometry. By Francis Curnnertson, 
M.A., LL.D. Sixth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


English Prose Composition. By Dr. Jamrs 
Curnié. Fifty-third Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


THE ONE VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English 
Language. Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. IL. 
Purtr, M.A. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. 
795. 7s. 6d. ; Abridged School Edition, 2s. 

“It is, as many of our readers know, the very model of the Dictionary 
required by students. ...1t is, FH A TOON ae library of 
prence ; » whole prese « "1 
reference ; and the whole presents ee ocard Chronicle 


~ BLACK WOOD'S 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Literary, Geographical, and Historical Reading-Books, 
Standard Authors, Hecitation Books, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Grammar aud Analysis, Composition, &c. 


A Catalogue of the complete Series will be sent post free to Head 
Teachers on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
JUST READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of * Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 








NOW READY. 


NAME AND FAME. 


By A. 8. EWING LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“This is a good and clever novel; it will amply repay the 
trouble of reading, and those who lay it down when the last 
page is read will not readily or willingly let its personages or 
its teaching slip from the mind,”’—Manchester Examiner. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE REPENTANCE 
OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE of LAURENCE 
HAVILAND. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The story is well written, and Miss Smith may assuredly 

be given a high place among our rising novelists.” 
St. James’s Gazette, 

“The author from beginning to end has fitted in with care 
every detail of her talented picture of life, the principal 
tigures standing out boldly. Style and touch are vigorous and 
true, so that we speak of the novel as being one in every 
respect of very unusual merit.”— The Colonies and India, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


AUDREY. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


“Tn her latest book Miss Hollis proves that the vexed 
question of a deceased wife’s sister may be turned to excellent 
account as a basis of a work of fiction. ‘Audrey’ is, on the 
whole, charming, and the book itself clever and well written.” 

Morning Post. 


NOVELS BY ROSA N. CAREY. | 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 


Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, uniformly bound in cloth, can be 
obtained separately, price 6s. 








- NOVELS BY W. E. NORRIS. 


THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
THE ROGUE. 
Each in 1 yol., crown Svo, uniformly bound in cloth, can be 
obtained separately, price 6s. 








~ Sale over One Million Copies. 
THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

A_New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of MRS. 
HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS, handsomely bound in red 
cloth and printed in new type. Each novel in 1 yol., crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. The last volume issued is 


JOHNNY LUDLOW (Fourth Series). 


The remaining volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 








RicHarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen,’ 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


Just ready, the Twenty-Sixth Volume of ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations.” 


SWITZERLAND. 


By LINA HUG and R. STEAD. 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“Written with agreeable vivacity, and, at the same time, 
with a most conscientious care.”—Glasgow Mail, 








Vol. III. of ‘The Adventure Series,” just ready. 


MEMOIRS of the 
EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY 
CAREER of JOHN SHIPP. 


With an Introduction by Major H. M. CHICHESTER. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


.“ Has all the best points of a campaigning novel with this 
difference—that it is true.”—Zimes. 


UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES. Vol. VII. Just ready. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 


By C. F. KEARY. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 


“It is told very cleverly; character and the development of 
character are happily traced.’”’--Daily News (Leader). 


‘*We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not 
merely a novel, but-a work of art.””—Saturday Review. 


Vol. V. of “‘ The Cameo Series.” 


MIREIO: a Provencal Poem. 


By FREDERIC MISTRAL. 
Translated by HARRIET W. PRESTON. 
Frontispiece by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

Feap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


This is the first translation in verse of this celebrated poem 
yet offered to the English public. 





[Peady. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
THE IMMORTALS, and Other Poems. 


By R. WARWICK BOND. 
Antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 


THE PRELUDE, and Other Poems: 
By HAROLD BURROWS, LL.B. 
Antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 


“We feel that we are doing good service in calling attention 
to the volume.”’—Lookseller. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 


PERSONAL CREEDS; or, How to Form 
a Working Theory of Life. 
By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
Author of “The Reality of Faith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


_“The discourses are written with a vigour that rises at 
times into eloquence, without ever seeming unnatural or 
forced.”’—Scotsman. 





BY GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


THE NATURE and METHOD of 
REVELATION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Fisher’s standpoint is orthodox, but he writes ina 
liberal spirit.””—Manchester Guardian, 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


THE BOOKS of the BIBLE DATED: 


A Handbook of a new Order of the Several Books according 
to the Results of Biblical Criticism, with Brief Notices, where 
required, on the Authorship and Character of each Book. 


By Rev. E. H. BRADBY, D.D., Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 


Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY-DAY MIRACLES. 


By BEDFORD POLLARD, 
Author of ‘‘ The God of the Children.” 








Lonpon : 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Savane, E.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.S 


BOOKS for SUMMER READING. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


In Darkest Africa. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., 
Being the Official Publication recording the 


QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMIN, 
GOVERNOR of EQUATORIA. 


Ordinary Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 150 Illustrations, 
and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth binding, price TWO 
GUINEAS, 

The TIMES.—“ Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, 
een, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries durin 

is heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving an 
enthralling a tale as ever was told by man. I¢ is, moreover, 
told with so genuine a modesty of temper, so transparent a 
fidelity to fact, so generous and eager a desire on the part of 
the leader of the expedition to give their due meed of praise 
and recognition to each and all of his subordinates, not ex- 
cepting the humblest of his African followers, that the critic’s 
task becomes merely one of unstinted admiration of the 
almost ——— greatness of the deeds accomplished, and 
= profound ethical interest of the narrative which describes 
em. 


NOVELS by WILLIAM BLACK. 


In uniform crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 6s. each. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
HOUSE-BOAT. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

SUNRISE. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
WESSEX NOVELS by THOS, HARDY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

In uniform crown 8vo volumes, boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth 2s. 6d. each. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 
RETURN of the NATIVE. 
A LAODICEAN. 
HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
Very shortly. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES.* 
TWO on a TOWER.* 

* The 6s. Editions can still be had. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
ConTENTS. 

ACROSS the ANDES. Tueopore Cuitp. With 14 Tlustra- 
tions, from Photographs and Drawings by W. Hamilton 
Gibson and others. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. H. W. Ricuarpson. 

FROM a BATTLEMENT of ROSES: a Story. 

8S. P. McLean Greet. 

PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious 
Tartarin. PartIV. Atrnonse Davuver. (Llustrated.) 

RECENT DISCOVERIES of PAINTED GREEK SCULP- 
TURE. Rvsserzt Srurais. With 15 Illustrations, from 
Drawings by F. Gilliéron, Athens, and from Photographs. 

ATX-LA-CHAPELLE: a Sonnet. Wititiam Worpsworrts. 
(Illustrated. ) 

THE REVOLT of “MOTHER”: a Story. 

Mary E, Wirkiys. 

MOUNTAIN PASSES of the CUMBERLAND. (With a 
Map.) James Lane ALLEN. 

HER HEART’S DESIRE: a Story. Pav Carson. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY in 1890. Cuartes Evior Norton. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE of YACHTING. J. D. Jrennoip 
Keiey, U.S.N. With 15 Illustrations, Drawn by 
T. pe Tuvuistrur, 

THE STONE AXE: a Story. Baryer Pauuuirs. 
Illustrations, drawn by Frederic Dielman. 

THE WILD GARDEN. W. Hasitrow Gissoy, (Ilustrated.) 

&e. &c. Nearly 80 Dlustrations. 


With 2 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rivineton, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Ireland under the Tudors. Vol. III. By 
Richard Bagwell. (Longmans.) 


Tue publication of the concluding volume 
of Mr. Bagwell’s Jreland under the Tudors 
furnishes a favourable opportunity for 
some remarks on the work as a whole. 

According to Mr. Bagwell—and it may 
at once be admitted that he has on the 
whole fairly realised his ideal—the proper 
function of the historian is that of judge. 
He is not to approach his subject as an 
advocate, but accepting the facts as they 
are, to set them forth in such a manner and 
with just sufficient comment as to enable 
his readers, who stand in the position of 
jury, to draw therefrom their own con- 
clusions. This, no doubt, is the true view 
to take of the historian’s office, only un- 
fortunately it is open to the objection that 
no history written on such principles can 
ever possess more than a very limited 
popularity. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to hear Mr. Bagwell’s work generally 
described as dry and uninteresting. On 
the other hand, such a verdict is all the 
more calculated to commend the book 
to that small class of readers who are 
not only able and willing but also 
desirous to form their own opinions. And 
I must candidly confess that it was only 
after having independently travelled over 
much of the ground covered by these three 
volumes that I learnt really to appreciate 
Mr. Bagwell’s work. The extraordinary 
patience which has enabled him to read so 
many thousands of State papers, the scru- 
pulous fidelity with which he adheres to his 
authorities, the admirable criticism which 
he offers on points in dispute, and the im- 
partiality of his judgments, can only be 
understood by those who have themselves 
devoted considerable study to the history of 
Ireland under the Tudors. 

In a work of such general excellence as 
to entitle its author to a prominent place 
among our contemporary historians, it is 
pardonable to touch briefly upon what seems 
to be its principal defects. Some of these 
are doubtless inherent in the subject itself. 
For though the history of Ireland during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
by no means an unattractive subject, 


yet the interest, if I may thus express | 


myself, is so scattered, owing to the 


absence of any sense of national unity on | 


the part of the Irish, that the historian who 
writes with an eye to chronology is con- 
stantly compelled to interrupt the course of 
his narrative in one quarter in order to 
resume it in another. The effect on the 
reader is to irritate and bewilder him. For 





this, I admit, the nature of the subject is 
mainly responsible ; but it also seems, if I 
may venture to say so, partly due toa 
defective method in the treatment of Irish 
history. It was Grattan’s opinion that the 
history of Ireland was best studied, not 
chronologically, but in relation to particular 
topics. Thus, the Irish Parliament, the 
English Church in Ireland, the Land Ques- 
tion, are subjects which not only permit of 
being treated separately, but which also 
gain infinitely thereby. So I hold that the 
history of Ireland under the Tudors, which 
in effect is the history of the conquest of 
the island by England, is best treated not 
chronologically but locally. It was not as 
if England had been contending with a 
united nation. A blow struck in the North 
had no effect in the South. The Spaniards 
landed in Kerry, and Munster was thrown 
into a state of ferment; but it did not 
seem an impossible thing, even to Lord 
Arthur Grey, to hold Ulster in check with a 
present of a butt or two of sack to old Tirlogh 
O’Neill. A common religion and a common 
suffering in time welded Irishmen into a 
nation, but religion had much less to do 
with Hugh O’Neill’s rebellion than the tra- 
ditions of his clan. Tradition was as the 
very breath of life to each Irishman. As 
his fathers had lived, so he was determined 
to live. Regardless of the danger that 
threatened him, he still perpetuated his old 
feuds; and as he stood alone, so did he fall 
singly an easy prey to the conqueror. Irish 
histcry during the sixteenth and first half 
of the seventeenth centuries is like the un- 
ravelled strands of a rope: each part must 
be taken up separately and in turn till we 
come to grasp the rope itself. 

Another objection to Mr. Bagwell’s history 
is that it has the appearance of being over- 
burdened with detail. There is no seeing 
the wood for trees. Here again I am in- 
clined to think the fault lies chiefly in the 
way in which the facts are presented. There 
is more the appearance than the reality of 
detail in Mr. Bagwell’s work. At first one is 
perplexed by the rapidity with which the 
scene changes ; but with study the feeling 
wears off, and one begins to estimate the 
facts at their proper value. Whether, in- 
deed, Mr. Bagwell does not leave too much 
to the unaided intelligence of his readers is 
a questionable point. It is not always 
sufficient to put the jury in possession of 
the facts; the ripened experience of the 
judge is often necessary to present the facts 
in their true proportion. There are many 
whom the very appearance of Mr. Bagwell’s 
work will appal, but its striking qualities 
will not fail to attract those who have the 
patience and ability requisite for its study. 

The defects I have noted as generally 
characteristic of Mr. Bagwell’s work are less 
noticeable in the last than in the two pre- 
ceding volumes. Here the course of events 
adapts itself more naturally to a simple 
chronological form of narrative. The in- 
surrection of James Fitzmaurice; the 
‘rebellion of the Earl of Desmond and his 





brother John; the settlement of Munster ; | 


the Spanish Armada; the rebellion of 
_ Tyrone ; the Spanish invasion; and the 
‘government of Lord Deputy Mountjoy 


‘follow each other in natural sequence 





while, at the same time, standing out 
sufficiently prominently from one another as 
to allow of separate treatment. Turning to 
the rebellion of James Fitzmaurice, and 
particularly to his appeal for help to the 
English Catholics, it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Bagwell should have allowed himself 
to give expression to such controversial 
matter as is contained in the following 
paragraph : 

‘The whole document is a good example of 
the sanguine rhetoric in which exiles have 
always indulged, and of the way in which the 
leaders of Irish sedition have been accustomed 
to talk. The part assigned to continental 
powers and to English Catholics in the sixteenth 
century was transferred to the French monarchy 
in the seventeenth, and to the revolutionary 
republic in the eighteenth; and now in the 
nineteenth it is given to the United States of 
America, and to the British working-man.” 


This is not the only instance in which Mr. 
Bagwell offends against the canons of history 
and of good taste. On p. 238 we read that 
“English laws and English officers aro 
unpopular in Ireland exactly in proportion 
to their efficiency.” Both these statements 
may be true, though as regards the latter 
we have Sir John Davis’s opinion to the 
contrary; but Mr. Bagwell would have 
done well to remember that, in the words 
of a distinguished contemporary historian, 
‘‘he who studies the society of the past 
will be of greater service to the society 
of the present in proportion as he leaves 
it out of account.” 

Mr. Bagwell’s account of the Desmond 
rebellion leaves little to bedesired. The story 
of the capture of the Fort del Ore is told 
simply and without exaggeration. ‘“‘The best 
defence of Grey, and yet not a very good 
one, is to be found in the cruelty of the 
age.” This is doubtless the true view to 
take of Grey’s conduct; but at the same 
time I am inclined to think that Mr. Bag- 
well disposes somewhat too lightly of the 
charge of bad faith preferred against him. 
For it must be remembered that the charge 
does not rest simply on the testimony of the 
Catholic historians O’Daly and O’Sullivan. 
The State Papers themselves (see particu- 
larly Henry Warren to the Lord Deputy, 
May 15, 1582) contain ample proof that the 
belief in Grey’s bad faith towards the natives 
was very widespread ; and it would perhaps 
be more correct to ascribe Capt. Mack- 
worth’s shameful death to the belief that 
he had been mainly instrumental in betray- 
ing a number of O’Connors than to any con- 
jectural part he had taken in the massacre 
at Fort del Ore. That Irish officials in their 
dire extremity sometimes stooped to expe- 
dients which can only be characterised as 
vile is unhappily beyond dispute. Sir 
Warham St. Leger appears to have been 
gifted with a peculiarly easy conscience in 
this respect. Mr. Bagwell notices his 
nefarious project for accomplishing the 
destruction of the Earl of Desmond; but he 
omits to refer to what St. Leger implied in 
his suggestion, viz., that Silken Thomas had 
been deliberately and treacherously allured 
tohisdoom. In speaking of the trial of Chief 
Justice Nugent and his subsequent execu- 
tion, Mr. Bagwell remarks that much blame 
was attached to Sir Robert Dillon, who 
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succeeded Nugent as Chief Justice, for his 
conduct in the case. In an account of the 
trial and execution, which I recently came 
across among the Sloane MSS., it is said 
that Sir Robert Dillon, returning to his 
house at Riverstown on the afternoon of the 
execution, stopped his horse on the rising 
ground, and, turning towards Trim, said : 


‘“ Ha! friend Nugent, I think I am even with 

ou for going between me and my place, and 
if I live I will do as much for him (meaning 
Christopher Fleming, the Queen’s Attorney) 
that brought you letters out of England for that 
purpose.” 


The war with Desmond over, the way was 
prepared for the settlement and plantation 
of Munster ; but the undertakers were slow 
to take possession, and slower still to fulfil 
the conditions of their grants. The work 
was still in progress when the news arrived 
of the approach of the long expected 
Armada. Mr. Bagwell’s narrative, which 
is based on Captain Duro’s Armada In- 
vencible, will be read with interest, and 
particularly his account of the wanderings 
and hair-breadth escapes of Captain Fran- 
cisco de Cuellar, who was cast ashore on 
the coast of Sligo, and, after suffering in- 
credible hardships, managed to make his 
way to Antwerp. The Armada had missed 
its end; but Spanish emissaries were soon 
at work again fanning the flames of domestic 
rebellion with promises of help from abroad. 
It was an anxious time for the government, 
and the position of Lord Deputy Sir William 
Fitzwilliam was far from being an enviable 
one. Fitzwilliam, as Mr. Bagwell remarks, 
was not a great man, but he was eminently 
serviceable, and did much to advance the 
power of the Crown in Ireland. He was 
charged with cruelty and corruption in 
the exercise of his office, and with 
being a principal cause of the rebellion 
of the Karl of Tyrone; but one can- 
not read the elaborate vindication of 
himself which he addressed to Elizabeth 
shortly before his death (Add. MSS. No. 
12,503, ff. 389-397) without being convinced 
that there was less of truth than of malice 
in the charge. 

It is impossible within the limits allotted 
to me to discuss as fully as I could 
otherwise have desired Mr.- Bagwell’s 
account of the closing years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The chief event of those years was 
the rebellion of the Earl of Tyrone and 
the suppression of that rebellion by Lord 
Mountjoy. One of the worst effects of the 
war was the debasement of the coinage, 
a curious consequence of the evils of which 
may be read in Sir John Davis’s report of 
Gilbert v. Brett in the Council Chamber : 


‘*During the last four years and a half of the 
Queen’s reign,” says Mr. Bagwell, ‘it was 
computed that the Irish war had cost her about 
£1,200,000, and this was an enormous demand 
upon the slender revenue of those days. The 
drain upon the life-blood of England was also 
terrible. Droves of recruits were forced annually 
into the ranks to perish among the bogs and 
woods, while the most distinguished officers 
did not escape. The three Norrises, Clifford, 
Burgh, Bagenal, and Bingham died in 
Ireland, while Essex and Spenser were in- 
directly victims of the war there. The price 
was high, but it secured the conquest of 
Ireland. Lawyers in the next reign might 





ascribe the glory to James; but the hard work 
was all done ready to his hand, and it would 
not have been done at all had it been left to 
him. It was by Elizabeth that the power of 
the chiefs was broken, and until that was done 
neither peaceable circuits nor commercial 
colonies were possible in Ireland. The method 


pursued was cruel, but the desired end was | 


attained. It is easy to find fault ; but none who 
love the greatness of England will withhold 
their admiration from the lonely woman who 
repelled all attacks from her realm, who broke 
the power of Spain, and who, though sur- 
sensibel by conspirators and assassins, believed 
she had a mission to accomplish, and in that 
faith held her proud neck unbent.” 

Tn conclusion, I would merely say that the 
statement, which appears to rest on the 
authority of Ben Jonson, to the effect that 
one of Spenser’s children perished in the 
flames at Kilcolman, is untrustworthy. 

R. Duntor. 








Tue Parcument Lisrary.—Selected Poems 
of Matthew Prior. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Austin Dobson. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Dozson has done many things which 
deserve well of the republic of letters; and 
this pretty volume of selections from Prior, 
with its readable introduction and useful 
notes, adds to the load of obligation. 

Prior is not, of course, the most interest- 
ing of the lesser poets. Johnson, indeed, 
sneers at his ‘‘ amorous effusions” as the 
‘dull exercises of a skilful versifier,” and 
at his “greater pieces” as ‘tissues of 
common thoughts.” On the other hand, 
Cowper and Thackeray speak in warm 
terms of his elegance, humour, melody, and 
good sense. This judgment Mr. Dobson, a 
better authority perhaps than either, 
endorses. But while we must grant that 
Prior deserves all praise for his good sense 
and good temper, his facility of expression 
and sureness of hand, his spontaneity and 
ease, his vivacity and fun, we must allow 
that he is wanting in some of the subtler 
qualities which are needed to make even 
vers de société of the finest sort—such, for 
instance, as his present editor can write. 
An occasional touch of tenderness, as in the 
exquisite verses ‘‘To a Child of Quality,” 
and a hint of genuine earnestness, as in 
‘*The English Padlock,” may now and then 
be found; but there is a chronic defect of 
sympathy and reverence. Notwithstanding 
this, Prior may be called the last of the 
Cavalier poets, the successor of Waller 
and Lovelace and Herrick, crying out in the 
Georgian wilderness of dreary didacticism. 
To Waller he comes nearest ; to Herrick he 
shows considerable affinity both in his light- 
hearted lyrics and in his insolent epigrams ; 
with the wholly chivalrous Lovelace he has 
less in common. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
Dobson’s selection is admirably made. It 
omits the mechanical ‘‘Carmen Seculare,”’ 
and most of the other laudatory verses on 
** Nassau’s Virtue” and ‘ Great William’s 
Glory ;” but it includes the brilliant ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Ballad on the Taking of Namur by the 
King of Great Britain, 1695,” a burlesque 
parallel to Boileau’s ‘‘ Ode sur la Prise de 
Namur par les Armes du Roy, l’année 
1692.” It excludes most of the lively but 














impossible tales—an inevitable though de- 
plorable omission. It is, I think, almost a 
pity that the editor did not break through 
his rule of giving whole pieces only, in 
order to print some of the earlier parts of 
‘“‘ Hans Carvel,” with its vivid picture of the 
day of the woman of fashion in the time of 
Queen Anne. Times have changed; and 
the modern editor has to show more severity 
than Dr. Johnson, who finds no fault on the 
score of indelicacy with the other tales, 
and of ‘‘ Hans Carvel” itself only remarks 
that it is ‘not over-decent.” In one or {wo 
cases, perhaps, Mr. Dobson’s modesty gets 
a little the better of him. His neat altera- 
tion of the last of the stanzas addressed to 
the ‘Honble. Charles Montague, Esq.,” 
was surely unnecessary; and the excision 
of the two lines in “An English Padlock” 
(carefully indicated by stops), 
‘* Where the fat Bawd and lavish Heir 
The Spoils of ruin’d Beauty share,’’ 

seems quite uncalled for. A book like this 
is presumably not designed for the use of 
infant-schools. Besides, the editor’s sense 
of propriety is too spasmodic to be service- 
able; he retains in ‘‘Alma” several pas- 
sages which are somewhat less delicate and 
decidedly more detailed. 

“Alma” has been a puzzle to critics on 
account of its want of obvious motive. Like 
the senior wrangler who had been induced 
to read Paradise Lost, they ask: What does 
it all prove? It is a sort of burlesque phi- 
losophical dialogue in Hudibrastic octo- 
syllabics, showing many signs of the natural 
affinity between the muse of Prior and that 
of the so-called metaphysical poets. But it 
is either too serious, or not serious enough, 
for genuine burlesque. Mr. Dobson quotes 
Voltaire, and says that he did not share 
Goldsmith’s difficulty in understanding it. 
But the last words of his quotation (p. 235) 
hint that Voltaire was not quite clear 
whether to regard it as partly in earnest or 
not. This strange poem purports to be a 
discussion on the seat of the soul ; and Matt, 
(Prior) lays down a theory midway between 
the Aristotelian doctrine adopted at Oxford 
and the Cartesian doctrine adopted at Cam- 
bridge. 

‘* My single system shall suppose, 

That Alma enters at the toes ; 

That then she mounts by just degrees 

Up to the ankles, legs, and knees ; 

Next as the sap of life does rise 

She lends her vigour to the thighs ; 

And all these under-regions past, 

She nestles somewhere near the waist ; 

Gives pain or pleasure, grief or laughter, 

As we shall show at large hereafter. 

Mature, if not improv’d by time, 

Up to the heart she loves to climb; 

From thence, compell’d by craft and age, 

She makes the head her latest stage.’’ 
This curious thesis is developed, with many 
digressions, at great length in three cantos. 
The ambling verse is diversified with many 
quaint conceits, and with considerable parade 
of learning, which, however, unlike Butler’s, 
is obviously superficial and second-hand. 
The second interlocutor, Dick, the author’s 
friend Richard Shelton, sums up the dis- 
cussion with the characteristic Epicureanism 
of the period : 

‘* That people live and die, I knew 

An hour ago as well as you. 
And, if Fate spins us longer years, 
Or is in haste to take the shears, 
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I know we must both fortunes try, 
And bear our evils, wet or dry. 
Yet, let the goddess smile or frown, 
Bread we shall eat or white or brown : 
And, in a cottage or a court, 
Drink fine champagne or muddled port. 
What need of books those truths to tell, 
Which folks perceive who cannot spell ? 
And must we spectacles apply 
To view what hurts our naked eye? 

‘* Sir, if it be your worship’s aim 
To make me merrier than I am, 
T’ll be all night at your devotion. 
Come on, friend; broach the pleasing notion : 
But, if you would depress my thought, 
Your system is not worth a groat.’’ 

Mr. Dobson judiciously excludes the once- 
admired ‘Henry and Emma,” in which 
Prior is at his worst. He tells us the idea was 
suggested to him by his Chloe (who could 
hardly have been so degraded and despic- 
able as his biographers represent); but 
whether or no, it must be counted to him 
for righteousness that he appreciated the 
old ballad sufficiently to consider it worth 
spoiling. There praise must end; for while 
a comparison of the original and the im- 
proved version is one of the best possible 
introductions to the study of eighteenth- 
century literature, it is an awful lesson to 
restorers and modernisers. 


The editor reprints as Introduction his 


paper on Prior which appeared in the New 
Princeton Review, and furnishes some in- 
teresting notes embodying information con- 
tained in the (unpublished) account of Prior 
drawn up directly after his death by his 
friend Sir James Montague, brother of 
Halifax—a MS. formerly in possession of the 
Portland family, and now at Longleat. It 
is strange that so much doubt exists as to 
the birthplace, parentage, and boyhood of 
the poet ; nor can it be said that Mr. Dob- 
son’s interesting notes make matters much 
clearer. The evidence in favour of taking 
Wimborne as the birthplace is not alto- 
gether convincing ; and the only authorita- 
tive documents available, the records of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, of which society 
Prior became a fellow in 1688, contradict 
themselves. A fair, though not overwhelm- 
ing, case is made for transferring the scene 
of the famous meeting between the boy 
Prior and the Earl of Dorset from the old 
Rummer Tavern at Charing Cross to the 
Rhenish Wine House in Channel (now 
called Cannon) Row, Westminster. Surely 
the fact that the latter was in 1660 kept by 
a Prior does not count for much, especially 
when we know that the landlord of the 
Rummer Tavern was in 1688 a Samuel 
Prior; Mr. Dobson’s strong point is the 
witness of Sir James Montague’s ‘‘ Memo- 
randums.” ‘The notes on the Montagues, 
Fleetwood Shepherd (or Sheppard), Lady 
Catherine Hyde, Down Hall, and other 
persons and things connected with Prior are 
characteristically full and amusing, while 
the frequent footnotes must not pass with- 
out a word of praise. 
F. Ryianp. 








Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. 
Edited by Dr. L. Loewe. In 2 vols. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Tue scale upon which this biography has 

been constructed is in proportion rather to 

the life of its chief subject than to the im- 





portance of the events chronicled. The two 
things by which Sir Moses will be most 
remembered are his longevity and his phi- 
lanthropy, the latter exercised in the best 
spirit and directed—chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively—towards the advancement of his own 
nation’s welfare. He was a high-minded 
man and an excellent citizen, but scarcely 
a great man. 

The principles which with admirable 
consistency he maintained throughout his 
long life are conspicuous in his last will and 
testament, and it would be easy to deduce 
from that document a very trustworthy 
estimate of the leading features in his char- 
acter. The pious reference to his parents 
with which it begins is followed by a grateful 
acknowledgment of the happiness of his 
married state and the blessings of the long 
life which he had enjoyed. His first care 
is to enrich the synagogue and college at 
Ramsgate, which he had founded in memory 
of his wife; next to relieve ‘“‘learned and 
necessitous Jews of every congregation 
residing in the Holy City of Jerusalem,” 
and in each of the cities of Safed, Hebron, 
and Tiberias. Then the wants of other 
Jewish communities are remembered ; then 
hospitals, orphanages, and dispensaries, open 
alike to Jew and Gentile, are recognised ; 
and, lastly, ‘‘the principal officiating 
ministers’ of certain parishes in the Isle 
of Thanet and of the Roman Catholic Church 
nearest to him are made the almoners of his 
bounty towards the poor. 

The breadth of his sympathies, as well as 

his power of giving practical expression to 
them out of a large income, combined to 
render Sir Moses very popular; but he has 
a special claim to the gratitude of all friends 
of liberty. Early in life he set himself the 
noble task of securing for his own nation 
those municipal and political rights and 
privileges from which, even in England, 
they were still debarred. His own election 
to the office of Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1837 was the first of a series 
of successes; and the entry in his Diary under 
date November 9, 1837—the day upon which 
he received the honour of knighthood—is 
very characteristic : 
‘** With unspeakable but heartfelt gratitude to 
the Almighty God I note the occurrences of 
the day, a day that can never be forgotten by 
me: it isa proud one: with the exception of 
the day I had the happiness of dedicating our 
synagogue at Ramsgate and the day of my 
wedding—the proudest day of my life. I trust 
the honour conferred by our most gracious 
Queen on myself and on my dear Judith may 
prove the harbinger of future good to the Jews 
generally, and though I am sensible of my 
unworthiness, yet I pray the Almighty to lead 
and guide me in the proper path, that I may 
observe and keep His Holy law.” 

The first visit paid by Sir Moses to the 
Holy Land was in 1839, his sympathies 
having been warmly aroused by the accounts 
that had reached him of the sad condition 
of the Jews in Jerusalem and, indeed, 
throughout Palestine. While ministering 
to the immediate necessities of his poorer 
brethren, he kept before him the special 
project for regenerating the land by means 
of a large immigration of Jews from other 
countries. In this plan he seems to have 
retained both interest and confidence until 


the end of his life. He lived to see seven 
agricultural colonies established in various 
parts of the Holy Land; while in America 
—in Pratt county, Kansas—a settlement of 
Jewish refugees from all lands adopted the 
name of ‘‘ Montefiore,” out of respect to 
the great benefactor of their race. His 
exertions in their defence—especially in 
Russia, Morocco, Roumania, and Persia— 
were unremitting and, as a rule, successful ; 
but in the Mostara case—now almost for- 
gotten—he was no match for Cardinal 
Antonelli. 

Dr. Loewe, the editor of this biography, 
was the constant and intimate companion of 
Sir Moses during the greater part of his 
life. It is, therefore, not surprising that he 
should have desired to preserve as many 
particulars as possible of a life ennobled, as 
he knew, by public and private virtues of a 
rare order. Sir Moses Montefiore was a 
man of whom any nation might be proud ; 
but, though a ‘Hebrew of Hebrews,” he 
owed, we venture to think, some of his love 
of liberty and hatred of oppression to the 
air of England and the institutions with 
which he was there surrounded. 

Cuartes J. Ropryson, 








Arabic Authors: a Manual of Arabian 
History and Literature. By F. F, 
Arbuthnot. (Heinemann.) 


In his preface the author remarks: ‘“‘ The 
book itself may be useful, not, perhaps, to 
the professor or to the orientalist, but to 
the general reader and to the student com- 
mencing the study of Arabic.” Even to 
the professor and orientalist, however, 
Arabic Authors must prove of utility as a 
handy book of reference ; and Mr. Arbuth- 
not undoubtedly deserves much praise for 
the gallant attempt which he has made to 
popularise the knowledge of Arabic litera- 
ture in England. 

It is, indeed, amazing that there should 
not have existed ere now a guide-book to 
the rich fields of Arabic literature and 
history. Little or nothing is known in this 
country—if we exclude the very small con- 
tingent of Arabic scholars—of the works of 
the great Arab writers, who, in truth, may 
compare not unfavourably with the Greek 
and Latin classics. It is irritating, as 
well as amusing, to be asked ‘ whether 
there are any books in Arabic worth 
reading besides the ‘Koran’ and ‘The 
Arabian Nights Entertainments.’” Prof. 
J. D. Carlyle, of Cambridge, did, it 
is true, produce in 1796 a work called 
Specimens of Arabian Poetry, in which he 
gave the originals, together with an English 
verse translation; but, with the exception 
of two or three pieces, the ‘‘ specimens ” are 
an exceedingly poor selection, and hardly a 
line of the Arabic is free from errors of 
spelling or metre. The English translation, 
moreover, is not all that could be desired. 
Other and better works on Arabic poetry 
have appeared since. Sir J. W. Redhouse 
rendered good service in his Arabian Poetry 
for English Readers ; and Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, by Mr. C. J. Lyall, gives a very 
excellent idea of some of the poets before 
Muhammad. But poetry alone does not 





constitute Arabic literature. Hence any 
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attempt to give some idea of the treasures 
which exist in the storehouse of Arab 
learning must be welcomed with pleasure ; 
and one cannot be too thankful to Mr. 
Arbuthnot for having compiled a work 
which should attract a large number of 
people to the field of Arab poetry, science, 
philosophy, and history. 

The fact that Mr. Arbuthnot has been the 
first to produce a manual of Arabic literature 
shields the work from severe handling, and 
blunts, so to speak, the edge of criticism. 
Nevertheless, it is to be regretted that 
more time and care have not been be- 
stowed upon the work. In the first 
place, it is impossible in a book of 234 
pages of large print to deal—in how- 
ever condensed a manner—with the most 
extensive of all living Oriental literatures. 
Moreover, out of the 234 pages only ninety- 
six are devoted, strictly speaking, to litera- 


ture. One chapter is historical, another 
treats of Muhammad, and two more 
are given over to tales, stories, and 
anecdotes. The result is, that serious 


omissions are made; and a number of the 
best authors are scampered over rapidly, 
while others of less note are favoured with 
longer passages. Among the former one 
finds, as an example, Ibn-ul-Athir, who is 
regarded by most educated Muhammadans 
as the greatest of Arab historians and the 
one best acquainted with the traditions. 
His book, A/-Admi/, apart from the mass of 
information which it contains—especially 
regarding Muhammad and Islam—is one of 
the finest specimens of Arabic prose. More 
space should also have been given to Abu- 
Tammam, Al-Mutanabbi, Al-Hariri, and 
the other great poets and writers. Some 
selected specimens and quotations from the 
works of these authors would have been 
infinitely more serviceable than the stories 
from the Arabian Nights. The above- 
mentioned writers may be regarded as 
the Arab Shaksperes, Miltons, Drydens, 
Popes, &e.; while, comparatively speaking, 
the Arabian Nights is equivalent to Gulliver's 
Travels or Robinson Crusoe. 

Another proof of the hastiness with which 
the book has been put together is the 
number of misprints, particularly in the 
transliteration of Arab names.: This, of 
course, is not of the first importance. 
Nevertheless, a work of the kind, which is 
to serve as a guide-book to Arabic litera- 
ture, should be free, or almost free, from 
such errors, especially where every vowel- 
point in Arabic, represented in English by 
a vowel-letter, has the power of entirely 
changing the meaning of a word. For 
instance, Jlaghrib is given as DMughrib, 
Al? Asmaiti as Al-Asmai, As-saffah (the blood- 
shedder) as As-saffah, and so forth. 

In the historical chapter the author makes 
no mention of the houses of Idris, Aghlab, 
Hamdani, and others who played important 
parts in the history of the Arab Empire. 
The Mamluk dynasty in Egypt is also curi- 
ously passed over. 

In the chapter on Muhammad one cannot 
help regretting that the author did not con- 
fine himself to giving the facts which are 
known regarding the great founder of 
Islam, and leave his comments on the com- 
parative merits of religion for another 


occasion. Several pages are devoted to 
Abraham, Moses, and Buddha; and there 
is a long speculative dissertation on the 
Bible and Christianity, which is wholly out 
of place ina manual of Arabic literature. 
Objection may also be taken to certain 
expressions which the author makes use of 
—e.g., the term ‘man of business ” —which 
occurs somewhat frequently in the chapter 
on Muhammad—is hardly a suitable or 
dignified term to apply to the great founders 
of a religion. There are other sentences 
‘‘which might be put differently.” On 
p. 185, the author writes, ‘“‘ once at Madinah, 
Muhammad became a personage.” Again, 
on p. 187, “‘He (Muhammad) further mar- 
ried the widows of some of his followers 
killed in battle, perhaps pour encourager les 
autres.” 

These things are pointed out in the hope 
that the author may feel disposed, in a 
future edition, to consider the desirability 
of a careful revision and enlargement, which 
would greatly enhance its value. There are 
many proofs that the author has given much 
pains to the book—a little more would make 
it all that can be desired. 

One more matter must be referred to, 
and that is the revival of the ‘‘ Old Oriental 
Translation Fund,” to which Mr. Arbuthnot 
alludes in his preface. This fund was started 
in 1828, but eventually collapsed from 
want of support. Such an institution is, 
assuredly, greatly needed for the purpose of 
inducing scholars to undertake the transla- 
tion of Oriental works, which will prove of 
immense benefit to future students. It is 
most earnestly to be hoped, therefore, that 
the scheme of resuscitating the fund will 
meet with the success which it deserves ; 
and if Mr. Arbuthnot can further the under- 
taking in any way, he will certainly earn 
the gratitude of all Oriental scholars. 

Il. Anrnony Satmonf. 








Early Reviews of Great Writers (1786-18382). 
Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, 
by E. Stevenson. (Walter Scott.) 


To read the opinions which our forefathers 
expressed about the literature of their day 
is often amusing. It also throws much light 
on the growth and varying character of 
literary criticism. Mr. Stevenson provides 
a certain amount of material of this descrip- 
tion, drawn chiefly from the period when the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly were young. THe 
seems to be under the impression that, in 
this country, there was little or no literary 
criticism worth the name carlier than the 
present century. This is surely a mistake. 
Literary criticism was fully a century old 
when the Edinburgh was born. Mr. Steven- 
son does make a passing allusion to the 
Mercurius Librarius of 1680. He might also 
have mentioned that Dryden in the Dedica- 
tion of the Translation of Juvenal and 
Persius (1692) took occasion to review 
Milton. This, however, was only casual. 
A little later, in Steele’s periodicals, there 
are unmistakable indications of literary 
criticism. For instance, in the Zutler, 
No. 6, Steele himself, in the person of his 
lady friend, ‘‘ Sappho,” discusses briefly the 
relative merits of Dryden and Milton, ‘ two 
of our greatest poets.” Steele, however, 








was far better as an observer of men and 
social manners than as an examiner of books; 
and this description of work fell mainly to 
his friend, Addison. The famous essays on 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, which may fairly be 
regarded as the starting point of literary 
criticism, are not mentioned by Mr. Steven- 
son. They are not ‘dismal summaries 
from which every particle of interest the 
original possessed has entirely evaporated ” 
(Introduction, p. vii.). Truly there is little 
likeness between Addison’s literary essays 
in the Spectator for 1712, and the sedate 
reviews of books to be found in the Specta- 
tor’s delightfully dogmatic namesake of 
to-day. Perhaps the only resemblance is in 
the unquestionable sincerity of both. Yet, 
so far advanced in their art were the critics 
of Queen Anne’s time, that at least one clear 
instance of log-rolling is to be found in the 
Tatler. 

There was no considerable development 
of criticism during the remainder of the 
eighteenth century, yet Dr. Johnson’s name 
should not have been entirely omitted from 
Mr. Stevenson’s essay. To make no men- 
tion of Coleridge is to try and play 
‘Hamlet ” without the Prince of Denmark. 
In this country, the impetus which made 
the following age an age of criticism came 
from Coleridge. Even when the Edinburgh 
reviewers had only just begun their ruth- 
less work, Coleridge, in the pages of the 
Friend, was giving to the world specimens 
of true criticism. That generation did not 
benefit much by his teaching, for it paid 
little heed to him; but he did not speak in 
vain. For the time, what may be termed 
the Billingsgate school of criticism absorbed 
attention. The blunders in judgment of this 
school were its least fault ; its greatest was its 
insincerity. Not truth, but pique, vanity, 
and other self-seeking too often guided the 
pens which, in those days, wrote the Edin- 
burgh, the Quarterly, and Blackwood. Yet 
among the Edinburgh reviewers, though not 
of them, was Thomas Carlyle, the successor 
of Coleridge—the stormful Elisha, some- 
what given to cursing, upon whom the 
mantle of a greater prophet had proved but 
an imperfect fit. Despite its excesses, or, 
perhaps, partly in consequence of them, that 
critical outburst was of great service to 
literature. It caused an awakening — 
effectual, if rude. Byron had good reason 
to thank it, for, in the words of Alexander 
Smith, it “‘ stung the author into a poet.” 
Many others besides Byron were stung into 
doing their best, so that, if they could not 
win praise, they should not deserve blame. 
Then, when the force of the Billingsgate 
school was spent, came the higher 
criticism which Coleridge had _ revealed 
and of which Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, and, 
at a later stage, Matthew Arnold, were 
notable exponents. The Westminster Review, 
and afterwards the London Review, were 
praiseworthy attempts to retain the good 
features and discard the bad of the older 
quarterlies. The Westminster boldly under- 
took to review, not only literature generally, 
but the other reviews. The London appeared 
a little later than the date at which Mr. 
Stevenson limits his work, and he does not 
mention it. That date marks no epoch in 


the history of periodical literature or of 
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criticism, and in the absence of any ex- 
planation it seems arbitrary. The intention 
of these later reviews was admirable, and 
was honestly carried into effect; but what 
they gained over their seniors in grace they 
lost in force. 

To understand the original value of old 
reviews, it is necessary to bear well in mind 
the time and circumstances of their pro- 
duction. Books of the hour, which may have 
been praised, quite properly, by contemporary 
critics, will seem but poor work to readers of 
following generations. They have served 
their purpose—a good purpose probably, 
and well served—but it was a strictly 
passing and temporary purpose. Those 
dull sermons of the last century, of which 
Mr. Stevenson makes mention, which en- 
gaged the chief attention of the critics at 
the time, were not so dull to the men who 
first saw them as they must be to us. Per- 
haps the critics who reviewed them were 
right; for the critics wrote for the hour, 
and not in the least for after-time. On the 
other hand, the fact that the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1749 * takes no notice of Zom 
Jones beyond recording the publication and 
inserting a few lines in its praise from an 
anonymous admirer,” is not quite such a 
flagrant blunder as at first sight it might 
seem to be. For Zom Jones, unlike the 
sermons, is far more valuable to us than it 
was or could have been to Fielding’s con- 
temporaries. 

Water Lewin. 








THE LATIN POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO 
8ST. BERNARD. 


Des Poémes Latins attribués d Saint Bernard. 
Par B. Haureau. (Paris: Klincksieck.) 


Tuts is an entertaining and instructive guide 
to one of the byways of bibliography. 
M. Haureau goes through all the MSS, 
which contain in whole, or in part, the 
poems attributed to St. Bernard, whether 
those MSS. attribute them to him or no; in 
the few cases where the attribution is due to 
early editors, there is, of course, even less 
hesitation in reaching a negative conclusion. 

M. Haureau is not quite impartial; he is 
a little too ready to argue from the premises 
that St. Bernard, who always wrote well in 
prose, can never have written weak or in- 
significant verse. A great deal, if not the 
bulk, of St. Teresa’s verse is very far below 
her intense and fiery prose. There are also 
one or two mistakes which are surprising 
in a really learned writer. On p. 91 two 
poems to St. Mary are rejected, on the 
ground that they teach the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, which St. Bernard 
did not hold. Neither of them teaches it; 
they teach instead the highest doctrine held 
by devout Dominicans and St. Bernard. 
Now and again, too, M. Haureau seems to 
undervalue what he rejects on sound critical 
grounds ; for instance, he says truly of the 
well-known rhythm on the Most Holy 
Name : 


‘Si longue qu’elle soit, elle n’offre aucun trait 
original. L’inspiration en est pieuse, d’une 
piété vive et soutenue, mais, ce qui fait le merite 
dun poéme, l’invention, le charme du style, le 


judicieux emploi de figures, tout cela manque | 


dans cette amplification mystique.” 








No doubt Adam of St. Victor is much 
cleverer, nor can we deny his claim to be 
inspired by “ une piété vive et soutenue ” ; 
but, after all, he is less rapturous. 

The most generally interesting feature 
in the book is that hardly any of the 
poems falsely attributed to St. Bernard were 
composed from a desire to trade upon his 
reputation. It is always the latest MSS. 
which contain the attribution; a great many 
rest on a single MS. at Reichenau, written 
long after the Benedictine order had ceased 
for a time to be learned. Some of the attri- 
butions are in a sort of way ingenious. For 
instance, one series of verses on the con- 
tempt of the world are supposed to have 
been addressed to the saint’s brother; and 
when these proved ineffectual, another 
medley of precepts of good behaviour 
were supposed to have been strung together 
for his guidance in the world that he would 
not forsake. Naturally a poem on the de- 
cline of the Cistercian order after the rise 
of the Mendicants was first composed in the 
person of St. Bernard and afterwards 
ascribed to him. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the preface, which clears 
up a misapprehension and establishes a 
curious fact. It is often said that no poem 
by St. Bernard can be genuine, because the 
Cistercians were forbidden, on pain of 
expulsion, to write ‘‘rhythmice.” But, in 
the first place, the prohibition dates from 
some forty years after St. Bernard’s death ; 
in the second place, it applied not to 
“metrical” poems or hymns, but to the 
rhythmical Carmina Buranica; in the third 
place, St. Bernard (as M. Haureau informs 
us on the authority of a contemporary 
apologist for Abelard) had a reputation 
for satiric verse in his youth at Citeaux, of 
which at the time he was jealous. 

G. A. Srucox. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Aztec Treasure-House. 
Janvier. (Harpers.) 

A Plunge into Space. 
(Frederick Warne.) 


As the Tide Turns. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


By Thos. A, 
By Robert Cromie. 


By Mary E. Hullah. 


Having and Holding. In 3 vols. By J. E. 
Panton. (Trischler.) 

Tleart Wins, and other Stories. By several 
Authors. (Trischler.) 

City and Suburban. By Florence Warden. 
( White.) 


Ir is a perilous thing nowadays for a new 
writer to come forward with a treasure- 
trove romance. The thing has been done 
so often that even boys are beginning to 


become scrupulous in their acceptance of | 


what is so plentifully offered. They do not 
object to treasure, but they no longer wish 
to discover it vicariously on a desert island 
or behind the Mountains of the Moon. They 
are still, no doubt they always will be, 
delighted to hear of adventurous quest of a 
less conventional kind. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that one meets a romance of this 
sort and leaves it with any wish to return 
to the pages which were fascinating enough 
during perusal, There are very few 








authors who, like Herman Melville or 
Sheridan Le Fanu or Robert Louis Steven- 
son, can tell a simple narrative in such a 
way that a potent spell remains after the 
tale is told, as there are certain blooms to 
which the bees return thrice, or oftener, 
without exhausting undiscovered stores of 
honey. The Aztec Treasure-House is one of 
those rare books which will withstand the 
severe test of a second reading. This is not 
Mr. Janvier’s first attempt, though it is, so 
far as I am aware, much the longest and, in 
a secondary sense, most ambitious piece of 
work that he has done. At the samo 
time, it would be unfair to compare it with 
his delightful Colour Studies, every page, 
every line of which was carefully wrought 
ere finally sent to press. His treasure-story 
is an exciting narrative, where succinctness, 
directness, and swift movement are the 
primary virtues. Mr. Janvier is an admir- 
able story-teller, and certainly none the less 
because he is content to relate his tale of 
wild adventure in language as simple and 
vivid as that of Defoe. <A strange and 
exciting tale it unquestionably is; and it is 
rendered the more interesting to those who 
are aware of the fact that Dr. Carl Lumholtz, 
the well-known Scandinavian explorer of 
Australia, has just organised an expedition 
to go in search of an alleged remnant of the 
ancient Aztec nation supposed to be dwelling 
in remote security in the unexplored wilds 
of the Sierra Madre in Northern Mexico, 
It was Mr. James Payn, if I remember 
rightly, who complained of Nature grossly 
plagiarising a startling incident in one of 
his novels, If anything comes of Dr. 
Lumholtz’s expedition, Mr. Janvier may 
claim the credit of having, at least, been 
his prophet. There are some scenes of 
exceptional power in Zhe Aztec Treasure- 
House, though the author is most successful 
where his work does not challenge com- 
parison with that of an eminent living 
teller of the marvellous, The story is one 
of fascinating interest from first to last; 
nor does it lack a certain lofty touch in the 
delineation of the noble and heroic priest, 
Fray Antonio. Mr. Janvier is familiar with 
Mexico and with Mexican life, literature, 
and traditionary lore, so that the reader has 
an added pleasure in yielding to the spell 
of one of the most delightful romances of 
adventure of the season. A word of praise 
may be added for the score of interesting 
and well-engraved illustrations which accom- 
pany the text. 


If mere extravagance of conception and 
extraordinariness of adventure were the prime 
essentials of a romance, 4 Plunge into Space 
would deserve exceptionally high rank. 
But, in addition, characters must be vividly 
and truly drawn, and a narrative must be 
told with literary as well as inventive skill ; 
and in these two important respects Mr. 
Robert Cromie falls short. Had it been other- 
wise, his story of a trip to Mars would at least 
have been an ealagaie, and might have been 
aremarkable tale. As it is, one can only say 
that he is but a faulty follower of recognised 
masters of fantastic fiction, most notably of 
Jules Verne. In several respects 4 Plunge 
into Space is little more than an adaptation 
of A Trip to the Moon; but while M. Jules 
Verne invariably makes the reader believe 
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for the time being, not merely in the adven- 
tures he describes, but in the reality of the 
personages who take part therein, Mr. Cromie 
seems quite unable to animate his puppets 
with a breath of real human life. It is a sug- 
gestive circumstance that the only character 
at all ably depicted—and that but shadowily 
—is Mignonette, the charming half-sprite, 
half-woman of the planet Mars. The story 
begins well, then flags, then, by virtue of 
the author’s skill and inventive faculty, be- 
comes even exciting, then again flags con- 
tinually till the weak and disillusionising 
close. Some of the seemingly strangest cir- 
cumstances in this story simulate scientific 
truths; as, for instance, howa daring engineer 
constructed a huge steel ball (having first 
discovered the occult secret of the law of 
gravitation, and how to control the action of 
that law), wherein, at the rate of 50,000 
miles a minute, he and his companions 
reach Mars, and see many delightful and 
fearsome things. Mr. Bellamy and Jules 
Verne in collaboration might have suc- 
ceeded where Mr. Cromie, gallantly enough, 
has failed. 


As the Tide Turns is an almost plotless 
story. The author briefly relates the swift 
wooing of a charming and unconventional 
young actress by a rather priggish and very 
conventional young man, and their subse- 
quent betrothal and early married life. The 
girl, Lily, by her freshness and naturalness, 
saves the book. She is a living creature, 
which most of the other personages are not, 
being merely reflections of certain types 
familiar in ftiction—well-worn properties, as 
Lily Dubury would call them, in the lan- 
guage of “the Profession” to which she 
was so devoted. Paul Ogburn is a muff on 
the stage, an excellent fellow as a lover, 
and an absurdity as a husband. He is not 
a man, but a puppet; and, if the author 
will excuse the critic for saying so, even as 
a puppet markedly the handiwork of a woman. 
There are good things in the tale, though 
the writer’s lack of practical knowledge of 
stage-life is obvious again and again; but 
her success is solely with the heroine and 
one or two of the minor personages. The 
polite society-sinner, Mr. Emsoan Phillips, 
the jealous and scheming Virginia Ogburn, 
are so familiar that one has almost a kindly 
feeling for such hard-worked types, vener- 
able by reason of their great age. It is in 
keeping with their reappearance that the 
heir to the family estate of the Ogburns 
is, along with his children, opportunely 
drowned ; so that Paul becomes a wealthy 
squire, and develops a dislike of the stage 
and ‘low company.” But the chief fault of 
As the Tide Turns is its hopelessly weak 
ending. It would not be fair to disclose it ; 
but the sentimental maiden, mentally nur- 
tured upon the stories of Miss Wetherell 
and her kind, can cordially be recommended 
to expend her sympathies upon the foolishly 
conventional close of a pleasant enough 
though commonplace story. 


Mrs. Panton’s new novel suffers from the 
common scourge of fiction—a plethora of 
words. If the work were one half—one 
third xrather—of its present length, both 
author and readers would have cause for 
congratulation. When all is said that has 





to be said, one turns away for something to 
occupy one’s mind, as after a long railway 
journey, which has been saved from complete 
tediousness only by a few delightful orat least 
suggestive and interesting glimpses of life 
and scenery. It is the fault of a system, of 
course ; and so long as the barbaric three- 
volume régime exists, so long will novelists 
exploit their talent in industrious word- 
spinning at the expense of art. J/aving and 
Ifolding, if no better, is certainly no 
worse than the majority of the multitude 
of books to which it bears so paralysing a 
resemblance. The author often proves her- 
self a keen-eyed observer of life ; and though 
her style is frequently faulty, she writes 
generally with directness and ‘ go”—no 
slight recommendation, as those who have 
perforce had to read much fiction will most 
readily admit. Mrs. Panton is at her best 
in the third volume of her story, where 
there is very much less padding than else- 
where. It is a pleasant, wholesome tale, 
and no doubt profoundly interesting for 
those who delight in the details of political 
life under its social aspects. 


The collection of ten short tales included 
in the volume entitled after the first of the 
series, ‘‘ Heart Wins ’”’—which, as well as the 
second, ‘* The Australian Aunt,” is by Mrs. 
Alexander—may afford pleasant entertain- 
ment for idlers comfortably lounging under 
green trees or on sandy sea-shores. Most if 
not all the stories have, if I am not mistaken, 
already appeared in Christmas annuals. 
None is worthy of particular attention. 
They are ‘readable”—a merciful word, 
which may mean much or little ; more than 
this cannot be said for them. 


The latest production of Florence Warden 
must disappoint even the easy-going lovers 
of Zhe House on the Marsh. It is vulgar in 
tone, and in every way a slipshod per- 
formance. -In a desert of banality there is, 
however, at least one good phrase: the 
term ‘‘sentimental vertigo,” as applied to 
girls who yoke themselves to unsuitable 
mates from sheer weakness of will. Buta 
good phrase does not redeem a stupid plot 
and a commonplace style. To do the author 
justice, she has a certain dramatic vigour 
which some may take for power. 


Wit11AM Srarpr. 








SOME ECONOMICAL BOOKS. 
The Industrial Progress of the Nation. By 
Edward Atkinson. (Putnam’s.) Mr. Edward 
Atkinson is not only an unrivalled statistician, 
but also an ardent theorist : 


‘*TIn all problems,’’ he truly says, “‘in what is 
called political economy, which are commonly 
regarded as relating wholly to the production and 
distribution of the material substances constituting 
wealth and necessary to material existence, one is 
inevitably. brought back to the immaterial or 
metaphysical.’’ 

Of the two branches thus indicated, the 
material rather than the transcendental seems 
to be the writer’s forte. We are entirely at 
one with him as long as he takes his stand on 
facts and figures; but we find a difficulty in 
following him when he ascends into the region 
of the metaphysical, or—if we might coin a 
word appropriate to his method—the meta- 
statistical. The basis of his reasoning is solid 


matter of fact; the progress of the American 





nation evidenced by the increasing quantity of 
material wealth which the bulk of the people 
can command. First, it is ascertained by 
copious statistics in what proportion the 
average American citizen expends his income 
on the different objects of his consumption. 
Then, taking account on the one hand of the 
prices of these articles at different epochs, on 
the other hand of changes in money wages, we 
deduce how much more kit and rations the 
average man of any class can purchase now 
than at a former period. The increase of real 
wages thus evidenced is very striking. Com- 
paring the years 1885 and 1886 with 1865, we find 
that the purchasing power of the working- 
classes distributed into four sections has 
increased by leaps and bounds which are ex- 
pressed by the respective percentages 108, 90, 
78, 66. But not only does the wage-earner’s 
fund thus increase, but also he obtains an 
increasing share of the total produce. This 
share, Mr. Atkinson assures us, is as much as 
90 per cent. of that total which some econo- 
mists call the wages-interest-and-profit fund. 
We confess that this statement wears to us an 
unlikely look, and we are not surprised that it 
has been challenged. But Mr. Atkinson sticks 
to his guns, nor do we care to encounter him on 
this field. It is at any rate a more inferential 
statement that the wage-earners obtain not 
only a large, but an increasing, proportion of 
the total. The writer himself seems to admit 
that there is some assumption in the proposition 
that wealth is becoming more evenly dis- 
tributed, large fortunes, however conspicuous, 
becoming relatively insignificant. We reach a 
stage which may be called metaphysical when 
the disadvantage of inequalities comes into 
question. According to Mr. Atkinson, Van- 
derbilt well earned his millions. He was cheap 
at the money. In fact, he was regarded as 
‘*the great communist of the time,” in that he 
reduced the cost of moving food. Perhaps so. 
But how about the young Vanderbilts who 
inherit what the Commodore—we should say 
Communist—earned ? Mr. Atkinson seems very 
imperfectly to appreciate the position of men 
like the eminent Prof. Adolph Wagner, who 
go so far with the Socialists as to admit that 
the inequalities of inheritance and opportunity 
considerably mar the alleged fairness of the 


competitive regime. Such writers would 
dispute Mr. Atkinson’s repeated assertion 
that 


** each man may be held to make his own rate of 
wages as well as his own rate of profits by the 
measure of individual intelligence which he is 
able to devote to the occupation in which he is 
engaged.’’ 

From Mr, Atkinson’s optimistic point of view 
there is so littie room for improvement in the 
distribution of wealth that all the projected 
reforms put together are not likely to be so 
serviceable as some invention in the art of 
cookery—perhaps the new stove which is the 
subject of one of his discourses : 


‘* Can the anarchist, the communist, the socialist, 
the protectionist, the free trader, the co-operator, 
the paper-money man, the knight of labour, the 
eight hours’ man, or the sentimentalist invent or 
suggest any other method of changing the direction 
of the industry of the whole community which 
would on the whole be so effective in improving 
the conditions of all as one which would save five 
cents a day on food and fuel? ’’ 


Perhaps not; but wedo not think that Mr. 
Atkinson’s method of arguing is likely to 
convert any of these sectaries. He evinces too 
little intellectual sympathy with those from 
whom he differs; he has too great a contempt 
for his opponents when he flourishes as a 
triumphant argument against the whole class 
of reformers the truism that ‘‘ we cannot have 
more than all there is”—that the share of any 
claimant cannot exceed the total to be dis- 
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tributed. He does not realise that even the 
Socialists now have some acquaintance with the 
elements of political economy. To those who 
have studied Prof. Alfred Marshall’s Hconomics 
of Industry, Mr. Atkinson’s statistical refuta- 
tion of Malthus will not teach any general 
truth which is not much better expressed in 
the words of the widely-read text-book to 
which we have alluded: ‘ The progress of 
civilisation, while it presses on the resources of 
land, enlarges those resources.”” The academic 
bimetallists will make short of our author’s 
currency theories : 


“Tf the true cause of the reduction in "prices 
has been an appreciation or rise in the value of the 
metal, gold . - would not the price of real 
estate have also been affected in the same way 
[reduced in price] ?”’ 

The eminent statistician can hardly be supposed 
to adopt the argument of those who are so 
little conversant with the theory of averages as to 
lay it down that there cannot be a general fall 
of prices if any particular price is found to 
have risen. As if one could not detect a fall 
in temperature in November as compared with 
October, although Guy Fawkes Day might 
happen to be warmer than the 5th October. 
The writer proceeds : 


‘* Again, if the cause of the reduction in prices 
had been an increased scarcity of gold, would not 
capital, when measured by the gold standard, have 
been able to secure to itself a constantly increasing 
rate of interest or income?’’ 

Surely, if a summary statement is to be made 
on this subject, it is the well-known theory of 
Hume—that the rate of interest is unaffected by 
the level of prices and the quantity of money. 
No doubt, it may be maintained that if we 
look to discount transactions a diminution in 
the metallic currency is apt to be accompanied 
with a tightening money market. But ought so 
delicate and disputed a point to be dismissed in a 
sentence ? Probably Mr, Atkinson js much more 
conversant with the phenomena of the money 
market than his critics, We are sensible that 
great weight attaches to his authority. ‘‘ We 
ought to attend,” says Aristotle, ‘‘even to the 
undemonstrated opinions of the practically 
wise.” We only say that his manner of 
advocacy is not persuasive. But, even if his 
reasoning were really as loose as according to 
us it only appears to be, it would still be 
invidious to fasten upon the theories of one 
whose facts are so valuable. It is not to be 
expected that all statisticians should comply 
with the motto of the London Statistical 
Society, Aliis exterendum. To those who have 
laboriously reaped the harvest of facts it would 
be unreasonable to deny the amusement of 
threshing it in their own fashion. To mix our 
metaphor, it would be like muzzling the ox 
which treadeth out the corn. We are far from 
wishing to muzzle the statistician, even when 
he discourses on subjects so far ultra crepidam 
as Life and Religion. Our readers will inquire 
anxiously what is the result of Mr. Atkinson’s 
meditation on these subjects. He has discovered 
“the law of harmony of the universe,” and the 
principle of ‘‘the mutual inter-dependence of 
men,” which, being interpreted by the general 
tenor of the book, we take to come to much 
the same as that complacent optimism which 
Continental writers nickname ‘‘Smithianismus.” 


First Lessons in Political Economy. By 
Francis A. Walker. (Macmillan.) ‘This 


book has been prepared for use in_ high 
schools and academies,” says President Walker 
in his preface. He is confident that it is as 
easy to teach political economy as geometry 
or quadratic equations to students of ages 
from fifteen to seventeengiyears. Perhaps he 
has not sufficiently considered the difficulties 
which the speculative character of economical 


hesitated to insert in these First Lessons his 
own theory of profits, which has been disputed 
by many writers, in particular by Prof. Alfred 
Marshall in his recent authoritative work on 
the Principles of Economics. Surely only the 
quod ubique et quod ab omnibus should be inserted 
ina manual designed for use in high schools 
and academies. The risk of thus unduly 
accentuating some particular feature may be 
regarded as a price that must be paid for the 
advantage of having an educational book written 
by an original investigator. It appears to us 
that the advantage is worth the cost, both in 
general, and, in particular, in the case of 
President Walker, who adds to rare scientific 
genius an unrivalled power of exposition. 


Occam’s Razor. By F. W. Bain. (Parker.) 
The title of the book and the surname of the 
author suggest metaphysical speculation and 
psychological science. Such is not exactly the 
character of Mr. F. W. Bain’s philosophy; nor 
is it easy to define the general principie which, 
as the secondary title purports, isapplied ‘to 
political economy, to the conditions of pro- 
gress, to Socialism, to politics.” The razor of 
this new Occam appears to us to be edged with 
keen wit, and to be finished and mounted with 
consummate literary workmanship. But an 
instrument of a different calibre is required to 
cut through the hard grain of economical 
matter of fact. In the essay entitled ‘‘ That 
Political Economy is not a Science,” the writer 
argues from the extraordinary assumption that 
‘*Certainly, if there be a science of economics, 
Mr. M. has got it,” naming an author who, 


—_— and representative. 
the 


modities. 
Bain’s reasoning; and his Q.E.D. is that 


‘Economy must always be merely provisional 


on no final summing-up, but on comparison and 


Ingram.”’ 


against Marx is not without effect. 


popular.” 


persona, 


personae in Southey’s Colloquies ; 
Macaulay said that they were ‘‘ equally eloquent 
equally angry, equally unreasonable, 


not understand.” 





science presents. Otherwise, he might have 





however original, can hardly be regarded as 
Mr. Bain fixes on 

very tenet which has provoked dissent on 
the part of received authorities; namely, the 
opinion that instruments of exchange form part 
of wealth, or rather the suggestion that in 
estimating the magnitude of wealth instruments 
of credit should count pari passu with com- 
This is the quod est absurdum of Mr. 


and palliative, practical and not theoretic, based 


balance, on the lines laid down by such writers as 
Adam Smith, Sir Henry Maine, Cliffe Leslie, and 


Flushed with the triumph over Mr. M, the new 
Occam proceeds to cut up the Socialists— 
‘* Marx and Lassalle—the Moses and Aaron of 
the modern socialist dispensation.” ‘‘ The gigantic 
fallacy of Marx and the Socialists is that, of the 
four Aristotelian causes, they leave out all but 


It is un- 
fortunate for the reputation of Ricardo that his 
name should have been dragged into this con- 
troversy. For Mr. F. Bain has thus been led, 
alinud agens, and with a side sweep of his razor, 
to demolish ‘‘ that system of political economy 
which Ricardo formulated, and Mill made 
The confutation of the Socialists is 
completed in the essay entitled ‘‘ The Idea of a 
Patriot State’’—a vindication of conservative 
principles in a letter to a noble lord. The 
author does not indite this letter in propria 
It purports to be written by some 
Tory veteran, who seems to bear a family 
resemblance to the hero of Locksley Hall in 
his senility, or to either of the dramatis 
of whom 


and 
equally given to talking about what they do 
Like Southey, Mr. Bain 
provokes comparison with Mr. Burke; whose 
Letter to a Noble Lord this essay may recall my 
points of resemblance less superficial than the 


title. Not inaptly, writes the modern apologist 
of conservatism : 


‘* All these fine speculators, all these Socialists, 
Radicals, and other vain theoretical projectors are 
in a wild-goose chase. - . They are all 
trying to reduce to a single principle facts and 
— that differ infinitely among them- 
selves. 


But of the true statesman he says: 


‘‘His end and supreme law is salus publica, his 
means are caution, delicacy, hesitation.’’ 


Literary ornaments not less brilliant, and a 
stuff of thought, as it appears to us, more solid 
than in the other essays, are found in the article 
on ‘Conditions of Progress.” The thesis is 
that progress is not to be expected from the 
struggle between men for existence. Popula- 
tion is one of the entities which are not to be 
multiplied beyond necessity. The argument 
that survival of the fittest in a régime of com- 
etition does not make for righteousness is 
illustrated by many striking reflections. 


‘Nature with reason has an aim, an ideal towards 
which to strive, totally distinct from nature with- 
out it. Nature without it is daemonic, ruthless, 
immoral, and fills us with a certain dread. Who 
has not been startled at times when, as if awaking 
from a dream, it occurred to him to consider such 
fearful facts as a death-adder, a tiger, spiders, 
sharks, cancer, and the cholera? ... It is not 
by the keen competition for existence, but by the 
substitution of higher ideals, that we have 
emerged from that treadmill of the damned, the 
seventeenth century. There is the lever which has 
slowly, slowly moved the world up. . . . Up out 
of the musty, evil-smelling dungeons of the middle 
ages to the surface of the earth and the light of 
day. Weare not at the top yet. But, in spite of 
the nefarious struggling for existence which 
threatens to engulf us once more, we are rising, 
and by these means—the extirpation of ignorance, 
and the elevation of our ideals.”’ 

Mr. Bain has effected an “elevation of our 
ideals”? by this brilliant essay. He will effect 
an ‘‘extirpation of ignorance” if he will study 
the standard works on the economical subjects 
which he has handled in the other essays. If 
he will consult Prof. Sidgwick (Principles of 
Political Economy), he will find that all his 
difficulties about value in exchange and 
‘intrinsic worth” have been anticipated. By 
converse with a philosophic intellect applied to 
olitical economy this young writer will also 
earn what deference is due to Ricardo and the 
mighty ones of old. He will sharpen upon the 
grindstone of the economic classics the razor 
with which he has now vainly attempted to 
perform the feat of Accus Maevius. 


the one, namely, the efficient cause, the Political Economy; or, the Science of the 
labourer.” Upon the principle of setting one | Market. By F. W. a , os —_ 
dialectician to entrap another, this polemic | © Co.) The announcement in the Fretace 


that the lectures on Political Economy, 
which form more than half of this volume, 
‘‘were delivered in 1850-51 to ladies in the 
Bedford Square College,” has rather a chilling 
effect. Ladies and political economy have both 
advanced so much during the last generation 
that the lectures addressed to our mothers may 
be expected to be at least elementary, if not 
incorrect. Yet so far is genius ahead of its 
time that Mr. Newman’s lectures delivered in 
1851 prove to be fairly well abreast of the 
resent advanced position of the science. Thus 
i. had in effect adopted the important principle 
of Final Utility, which the present generation 
associates principally with the name of Jevons. 
Mr. Newman in his lecture on ‘“ Laws of 
Price” speaks, or rather spoke nearly forty 
years ago, of the 
‘ great and fruitful principle which is expressed 
by Mr. Banfield nearly as follows : If human wants 
be arranged in series beginning from the most 
urgent and proceeding to the less, the satisfaction of 
every lower want in the scale adds intensity to some 
higher want. Let us say that food and rags are 
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more urgently needed than decent clothes, such 
clothes than useful furniture, and such furniture 
than pictures; then, so long as food is deficient, 
men eagerly part with everything but rags to buy 
ae In 1842 in Manchester it was stated 
that no shops but the rag-shops could keep up their 
prices; yet that was atime of scarcity only, not 
famine.’’ 


And so on through the gamut of wants. In 
many other respects Mr. Newman’s work is up 
to the present date. Thus, he well says that 
the 

‘* cost of production is different to different men. 
Those who have peculiar natural or artificial 
facilities may permanently get a price which gives 
them extraordinary gains.”’ 


When Mr. Newman does so well in the dry 
tree, in the case of lectures delivered so long 
ago, it will not be surprising that he does 
better in the more recent essays which form the 
latter part of the volume. These have been 
already published separately; most of them 
in Fraser’s Magazine, but they well deserve 
republication. We may mention particularly 
‘English Land Tenure” (1875), and ‘The 
Capitalist in Society” (referrmg to Mr. 
Holyoake’s History of Co-operation). 


The Industrial Competition of Asia; an 
Inquiry into the Influence of Currency on the 
Commerce of the Empire in the East. By 
Clarmont J. Daniell. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
The prescription of this currency doctor is not 
bimetallism pure and simple, but the local use 
in India of gold and silver money exchanging 
with each other at their market values. He 
anticipates from this arrangement all the 
advantages which have been ascribed to the 
bimetallic system of the Latin Union. To 
clear the way for this project, the ordinary or 
‘rated’ bimetallism (to use Prof. Sidgwick’s 
happy phrase) is assailed with many argu- 
ments, somenew and some familiar. Prof. Alfred 
Marshall’s reasoning that the low value of silver 
in gold has not acted as a bounty on exporta- 
tions from India is reproduced and urged with 
much effect. The evidence of other experts 
taken by the present Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion is carefully examined. The lay reader 
_ must not expect that the intricate reasonings on 

these abstract subjects can be followed without 
close attention. Here is a specimen: 


‘* Silver in the trade with India is only a com- 

modity used intermediately to carry through 
the exchange of Indian for English pro- 
ductions. The silver money of India, regarded as 
the equivalent in value of Indian merchandise, is 
cheap in British goods, because the‘productions of 
India are cheap in those goods also. British goods 
being priced in gold, we do not talk of Indian 
silver being cheap in machinery, hardware, cottons, 
and so forth; but in the gold money which is the 
equivalent of their value. When, therefore, silver 
becomes dearer in gold than it is now, its cheap- 
ness in commodities will diminish correspondingly, 
because the rise in its value will follow on a rise 
in the value of Indian productions in British 
goods, or, which is the same thing, in English 
gold money. Upon this supposition we should 
expect Indian goods to rise higher in their 
silver price in India as silver rose in the gold 
valuation.’’ 
The chapter most interesting to the general 
reader is probably that which relates to the 
monetary history of India from the age of 
Solomon to the present time. The writer 
undertakes to prove that his professed reform is 
**sanctioned by custom of immemorial anti- 
quity.” He has evidently brought ability and 
great diligence to his difficult task. That such 
qualities have produced a useful result might 
be affirmed with safety if the subject were any 
other than currency. 











NOVTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS are at once to publish a 
small volume by the late Dr. Edersheim, con- 
taining a collection of aphorisms and criticisms, 
something after the manner of (uesses at T'ruth. 
The volume will appear under the name by 
which Dr. Edersheim himself always used to 
refer to it, Z'ohu-sa Vohu (‘* Without Form and 
Void ’’). 

Tue Shilling Selection from Robert Brown- 
ing’s Poems is to be a pocket edition, and will 
be issued next month. 


Messrs. BELL have in the press an edition of 
the first part of Goethe’s aust, edited on the 
same principle as Dr. Carlyle’s edition of Dante’s 
Inferno, giving the original text and a prose 
translation, with notes and introduction. The 
name of Prof. Buchheim, as editor, is sufficient 
guarantee that the volume will be a worthy 
addition to ‘‘Bohn’s Standard Library,” in 
which series it will be included. 


Mr. T. FisHer UNWIN is about to publish 
a new series of biographies, entitled ‘‘ Famous 
Musical Composers,” illustrated with portraits. 
A special feature will be made of the composers 
of the nineteenth century, including such men 
as Brahms, Grieg, Rubenstein, &c. 


A NEw book, by the Rev. John R. Vernon, 
author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” will 
be issued shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co. The 
title is Gleanings after Harvest; or, Idylls of 
the Home; and the volume consists of studies 
and sketches, some of which appear for the first 
time, the rest are revised reprints. It will be 
illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, Allan Barraud, 
and other artists. 


A NEw work on The Island of Hayti, by the 
Rev. T. W. Herivel, is to be published very 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be fully 
illustrated. 


THE reviewer of Prof. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye’s Manual of the Science of Religion, 
in the last number of the ACADEMY, remarks, 
at the end of his highly-favourable review : 

‘* At a time when the market is flooded with un- 
readable versions of obsolete German theology, it 
is perhaps too much to hope that this invaluable 
repertory of authentic information will soon be 
made more available for the use of English 
students.” 

We are glad to hear that this doubt is already 
falsified. Messrs. Longmans and Co. have 
undertaken to publish an English translation 
by Mrs. Colyer Fergusson, a daughter of Prof. 
Max Miiller. Prof. Chantepie dela Saussaye has 
himself undertaken to revise the translation. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, of Hull, is editing 
a volume to be entitled Bygone Lincolnshire, 
which will deal with the history, folklore, and 
memorable men and women of the county, and 
include many illustrations. 


Mr. Ekin Matuews will publish in the 
course of next month a little volume of whimsi- 
cal trifles, written jointly by Mr. Robinson K. 
Leather and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne—both 
of Liverpool. The title, The Student and the 
Body-Snatcher, is taken from the leading story. 


Dr. WiEcK, of Coblentz, has undertaken to 
copy and edit for the Early English Text 
Society the curious prose collection of ‘‘ Stories 
for Sermons” in the additional MS. 25,719 in 
the British Museum, englished in the first 
half of the fifteenth century from the Latin 
Alphabetum Narrationum—a set of tales of 
shocking disasters to sinners of divers kinds, 
regularly used for spicing sermons. 

Dr. THomAs MILLER has just finished the 
text of his edition of the Anglo-Saxon of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History. This will form Part I. 
of the work, which will be issued by the Early 





English Text Society. Part II. will contain 





full ‘“‘apparatus criticus and glossary, with a 
conspectus of the dialectal peculiarities of all 
the MSS.” 


Wyc ir’s most interesting Latin work turns 
out to be his Logica continuata. The Logica 
itself is as formal and dull as it can well be; 
but in its Continuation, says Mr. M. H. 
Dziewicki—who has just copied it and will 
edit it for the Wyclif Society—the reforming 
theologian, ‘‘ writes about everything from 
anatomy to astronomy : he describes the human 
eye and the crystalline spheres, and goes into 
political economy, too, a little.” 


A COLLECTION of all the existing Copyright 
Laws and Treaties is being prepared by Mr. G. 
Hedeler, of Leipzig ; and the first part, contain- 
ing Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
Italy, Great Britain, and the United States, 
will be published in a few days. This collection 
differs from all previous works of the kind on 
the one hand in containing the exact text of the 
enactments, and on the other in the omission of 
all obsolete matter. 


Mr. T. FisHeR UNWIN has ready, ina new 
artistic binding, the fourth edition of Footprints, 
by Mrs. Sarah Tytler. This book deals with 
the natural creation, and especially with 
English scenery, in a simple manner, with the 
assistance of numerous illustrations. 


Dr. STALKER’s Jmago Christi is being trans- 
lated into German, and the same author’s Life 
of Christ into Portuguese. 


Mr. Epwarp SALMON has this week assumed 
editorial control of Yarns, incorporating Tit for 
Tat; and among the new features he has intro- 
duced are a series of letters to eminent men by 
‘* Observer,” and a free gift of books weekly. 
Instead of reviewing a book in the ordinary 
way, it is merely mentioned, and the reader who 
sends in the best reason why he should have it 
gets it, the yeason being published. 


FOLLOWING up their plan of presenting com- 
plete copies of well-known works of fiction to 
the readers of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, the 
publishers intend to give away with Nos. 365 
and 366, ready on September 24 and October 1 
respectively, the story of adventure by “Q.,” 
called ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock.” 


THE eleventh volume of the new edition of 
De Quincey’s Collected Writings (Edinburgh : 
A. & C. Black) continues and concludes the 
essays in literary theory and criticism. They 
may be said to deal with three periods of litera- 
ture: (1) English writers of the eighteenth 
century, from Swift to Junius; (2) the modern 
Germans—Lessing, Goethe, and Jean Paul 
Richter; and (3) some of De Quincey’s own 
contemporaries, including Shelley, Keats, and 
Landor. We observe that the editor, Prof. 
David Masson, refuses to reprint De Quincey’s 
early review of Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm 
Meister, on the ground that De Quincey had 
deliberately omitted it from his Collected 
Writings. 

In further illustration of Chaucer’s Prioress’s 
‘‘Nun-Chaplain,” Mr. F. D. Matthew, the 
well-known Wyclif editor, sends us the follow- 
ing extracts from Dr. Jessopp’s Norwich Visita- 
tions, published last year for the Camden 
Society : 

a of Ridungfield Nunnery, August 7, 

514. 

** Domina Johanna Deyne inquisita, dicit quod 
‘> = priorissa non mutavit capellanam a 
tempore praefectionis, &c.,’’ p. 138. 

Dominus injunsit. 
‘“Ttem quod mutet capellanam citra festum 


Michaelis proximum,”’’ p. 140. 

Visitation of Flixton Nunnery. 

“Domina Margareta Punder nuper priorissa 
MOONE. bt te Kh hh 
Priorissa non habet sororem in capellanam, sed 
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sola cubat ad placitum in cubiculo extra dormi- 
torium absque testimonio sororis continue.”’ 
Injunctiones. 

“Dominus Cancellarius injunxit priorissae. . . . 
Item quod de cetero priorissa habeat secum 
testimonium unius sororis loco capellanae, maxime 
quando cubat extra dormitorium,”’ p. 191. 

Correction.—Owing to the non-return of a 
proof, the name of the author of the drama, 
Stanley, reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week, 
was misprinted. It should have been Mr. E. L. 
Thornely. Also, for ‘‘dead,” in the first line 
of the last verse of the lyric quoted, read 
* dread.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A STONY WAY. 


**T am thankful now, 
Mute, passive, acquiescent, I receive, 
And bless God simply.’’ 
R. BROWNING (Jn « Balcony). 


You are so far above me; yet I stand 
And watch your upward way, 
I know the path is stony that you tread ; 
You strive, and toil, and pray. 
The strife and toil have brought you peace at last ; 
Yes, peace—but not forgetfulness of what is past. 


I know the heavy burden that you bear 
With you must always stay, 

But you laid it down at our Saviour’s feet, 
And its bitterness past away. 

And now you would not break the quiet rest 

Of him you lov’d so dearly : God knows best. 


And so He called him early to his home ; 
That home of peace so fair, 
Where he is waiting till the time shall come 
For you to join him there ; 
In that land where our lost ones are found once 


more, 
Where we meet our beloved, who went before. 


But yet you have this comfort to the end— 
Not his, but yours, the loss. 
God called him home to a heavenly crown, 
And He bade you bear the cross ; 
And the weight of that cross no soul may know, 
Save those who through life with its burden go. 


You shed below you on the toilsome way, 
The path your feet have trod, 
A light to point all lesser souls the way, 
And bring us nearer God. 
In pain and in sorrow, and bitterest loss, 
You show how His servant can carry the cross. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Messrs. MacMILuan & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


General Literature.—‘‘ James Russell Lowell’s 
Collected Writings, Literary Essays, Poems,” 
&c., in ten volumes, monthly; ‘‘ Miscellanies,”’ 
by John Morley, being the fourth volume of 
the collected edition of his writings; ‘‘ Wild 
Beasts and their Ways in Asia, Africa, America, 
from 1845-1888,” dedicated, with special per- 
mission, to the Prince of Wales, by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, with illustrations, in two vols. ; 
‘* Relics of the Royal House of Stuart,” illus- 
trated by a series of forty plates in colours 
drawn by William Gibb, with an introduction 
by John Skelton, and descriptive notes by 
W. St. John Hope; ‘Royal Edinburgh: Her 
Saints, Kings, “a Scholars,” by Mrs. Oliphant, 
with illustrations by George Reid; ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” with about a hundred and fifty 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a preface 
by Austin Dobson; ‘‘ Glimpses of Old English 
Homes,” by Elizabeth Balch, with numerous 
illustrations; ‘London Letters and some 


others,” by George W. Smalley, in two vols. ; 
‘Problems of Greater Britain,” by Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, third and cheaper edition, in one 
volume, with maps; ‘Oxford Lectures and 
Other Discourses,” by Sir Frederick Pollock; 
“An Elementary French Reader,” by G. E. 





Fasnacht; ‘‘Behaghel—The German Lan- 
guage,” adapted for the use of English schools 
by Emil Trechmann; ‘‘ Historical Outlines of 
English Syntax,” by Rev. Dr. R. Morris and 
Dr. L. Kellner; ‘‘ Chronological Outlines of 
English Literature,” by F. Ryland; ‘‘ Burke— 
Reflections on the French Revolution,”’ edited, 
with introduction, notes, &c., by Prof. F. G. 
Selby, of the Deccan College, Poona; ‘‘ Scott— 
The Lady of the Lake,” edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Prof. G. H. Stuart, of 
the Presidency College, Madras; ‘‘ Scott— 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” cantos iii.-vi., 
edited, with introduction and notes, by the 
same; ‘‘Shakspere—King John,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by K. Deighton; 
‘* Shakspere—Richard II.,” edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by the same; ‘ Land- 
marks of Homeric Study, together with an 
Essay on the Points of Contact between the 
Assyrian Tablets and the Homeric Text,” by 
W. E. Gladstone; ‘‘The Oxford Movement,” 
by the Very Rev. Dean Church; ‘‘The Life of 
Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” by the Dean of Windsor and the Rev. 
W. Benham, in two volumes; ‘‘ The Greek World 
under Roman Sway,” by Prof. Mahaffy; ‘‘A 
History of Greek Literature, by the same, in 
two volumes, vol. ii., The Prose Writers, new 
issue in two parts—part i. Herodotus to Plato, 
part ii. Isocrates to Aristotle ; ‘‘ Dr. Schliemann’s 
Excavations at Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae, Orcho- 
menos, Ithaca, presented in the Light of Recent 
Knowledge,” by Dr. Carl Shuchhardt, author- 
ised translation by Miss Eugenie Sellers, with 
introduction by Walter Leaf, illustrated with 
maps, plans, and 290 woodcuts; ‘‘ Elements 
of Politics,’ by Prof. Henry Sidgwick; 
‘Letters of Keats,” edited by Sidney Colvin; 
English Men of Action, new volumes—‘ Sir 
Charles Napier,” by Col. Sir W. Butler: 
** Drake,” by Julian Corbett: ‘‘ Warwick, the 
King-Maker,” by C. W. Oman; ‘‘ The English 
Illustrated Magazine, 1890,” a handsome volume 
of upwards of 900 closely-printed pages, and 
nearly 500 woodcut illustrations; ‘‘ Hymns for 
School Worship,” compiled by Miss M. A. Woods. 


Poetry.—A Pocket Edition of the ‘‘ Poetical 
Works of Lord Tennyson,” in one vol.; ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Shakspere,” a new and revised 
edition, edited by W. Aldis Wright, in nine 
vols., to be published quarterly; ‘The 
Poetical Works of John Milton,” edited, with 
memoir, introductions, notes, and an essay on 
Milton’s English and versification, by Prof. 
David Masson, with portraits: a new and 
revised edition in 3 vols., uniform with the 
Cambridge Shakspere ; ‘‘Shelley’s Poetical 
Works,”’ edited by Professor Dowden, in one 
vol., with portrait; ‘‘Matthew Arnold’s 
Poetical Works,” a new and complete edition in 
one vol., with portrait—both these volumes will 
range with the one-volume editions of Tenny- 
son and Wordsworth; ‘‘ The Poetical Works of 
Alfred Austin,” a new collected edition in 6 
vols.; ‘‘The Poems of Christina Rossetti,” a 
new collected edition in one vol., with two 
designs by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; ‘‘ Tennyson 
for the Young ”’: selections from Lord Tenny- 
son’s poems, edited, with notes, by Canon 
Ainger; ‘The Isles of Greece: and other 
Poems,” by Frederick Tennyson; ‘‘ The Sisters’ 
Tragedy, and other Poems,” by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; ‘‘ Ballads, Lyrics, and Lancashire 
Idylls,” by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley; ‘“ Fifty 
Poems of Meleager,” with a translation by 
Walter Headlam ; Golden Treasury Series, New 
Volume, “ Balladen und Romanzen”’: being a 
selection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances, edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Prof. Buchheim. 


Novels.—‘‘ A Cigarette Maker’s Romance,” by 
F. Marion Crawford, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Kirsteen : the 
Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years Ago,” 








by Mrs. Oliphant, in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Book of the 
Forty-five Mornings,” by Rudyard Kipling; 
‘‘The Two Penniless Princesses: A Story of 
the Time of James I. of Scotland,” by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ More Bye Words,” by 
Charlotte M. Yonge; ‘A Colonial Reformer,” 
by Roif Boldrewood, in 3 vols; ‘‘ The Children 
of the Castle,’’ by Mrs. Molesworth, with illus- 
trations by Walter Crane. 


Theology.—‘ Essays,” by Bishop Westcott; 
‘*Leaders in the Northern Church,” Sermons 
by the late Bishop Lightfoot; ‘ Ordination 
Addresses and Counsels to Clergy,” by the 
same; ‘‘ Apostolic Fathers,” abridged edition, 
with short introductions, Greek text, and 
English translation, by the same; ‘‘ St. Clement 
of Rome,” the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
a revised text with introduction and notes, a 
new edition in 2 vols; ‘‘ The Church of the First 
Days,” comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Church of the Gentiles, the Church of the 
World, by Dean Vaughan, new edition; 
‘Stories from the Old Testament,’ by the Rev, 
A. J. Church, with illustrations; ‘‘ Natural 
Religion,” by the author of ‘Ecce Homo,” 
new edition; ‘‘ An Introduction to the Thirty- 
nine Articles,’ by Canon Maclear; ‘ The 
Gospel according to St. Luke’: being the 
Greek Text as Revised by Bishop Westcott and 
Dr. Hort, with explanatory notes by the Rev. 
John Bond. 


Science.—‘‘ Croonian Lectures” on the con- 
nexion between chemical constitution and 
physiological action, being an introduction to 
modern therapeutics, by Dr. Lauder Brunton ; 
‘*A Manual of Public Health,” by A. Wynter 
Blyth, with illustrations; ‘‘Journal of the 
Leprosy Investigation Committee,” edited by 
Phineas 8. Abraham (Medical Secretary to the 
Committee) ; ‘‘ A System of Sight-Singing from 
the Established Musical Notation,” based on 
the principle of tonic relation, and illustrated 
by extracts from the works of the great 
masters, by Sedley Taylor; ‘“‘A Dictionary of 
Political Economy,” edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave ; ‘‘ The Scope and Method of Political 
Economy,” by John Neville Keynes, second 
edition, revised and enlarged; ‘‘ Outlines of 
Psychology,” by Prof. Harald Hoéffding, of 
Copenhagen, translated by M. G. Lowndes; ‘‘ The 
Meteoritic Hypothesis,” by J. Norman Lockyer, 
withillustrations; ‘‘ Electricity and Magnetism,” 
a popular treatise, by Amédée Guillemin, trans- 
lated and edited, with additions and notes, by 
Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, with numerousillus- 
trations ; ‘‘ Popular Lectures and Addresses,” b 
Sir William Thomson, with illustrations, Vol. 
III., papers on navigation ; ‘‘ Are the Effects of 
Use and Disuse Inherited?” by W. Platt Ball ; 
‘Contributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection: and Tropical Nature and Other 
Essays,’’ by Alfred Russel Wallace, new edition ; 
‘“The Malay Archipelago: The Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise,” a 
narrative of travel, with studies of man and 
nature, by the same author, with maps and 
illustrations, new and cheaper edition: ‘The 
Myology of the Raven (Corvus corax sinuatus), 
a guide to the study of the muscular system in 
birds, by R. W. Shufeldt, with illustrations ; 
‘**Text-Book of Comparative Anatomy,’ by 
Prof. Arnold Lang, of Ziirich, translated into 
English by Henry M. Bernard and Matilda 
Bernard, with preface by Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, illustrated, in two vols.; ‘‘ Lessons in 
Elementary Biology,” by Prof. T. Jeffrey 
Parker, of Otago, New Zealand,  illus- 
trated; ‘‘A Text-Book of Physiology,” 
by Prof. Michael Foster, with illustrations, 
fifth edition, largely revised, Part iii.—the 
central nervous system and its instruments; 
‘*‘A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry,” by Sir Henry E. Roscoe 
and Prof. C. Schorlemmer, vol. iiii—Organic 
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Chemistry, The Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons 
and their Derivatives, or Organic Chemistry, 
Part iii, new and thoroughly revised edition ; 
““The History of Chemistry,” by Prof. Ernst 
von Meyer, translated by George McGowan ; 
‘Elements of Physics for Public Schools,” by 
C. Fessenden; ‘‘Sound, Light, and Heat,” 
an elementary text-book, by Prof. D. E. Jones, 
of the University College, Wales, Aberystwyth, 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Elementary Applied 
Mechanics,” by Prof. James H. Cotterill and 
J. H. Slade; ‘‘ Plane Trigonometry,” by Isaac 
Todhunter, new edition, revised by R. W. 
Hogg; ‘The Geometry of Position,” by 
Robert H. Graham, illustrated; ‘‘ Manual of 
Logarithms,” by G. F. Matthews; ‘Class 
Book of Geology,” by Archibald Geikie, second 
and cheaper edition, with numerous illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Macmillan’s Geographical Series,” 
edited by Archibald Geikie; ‘‘ A Geography of 
India,” by H. F. Blandford; ‘‘ A Geography 
of Europe,” by James Sime; ‘‘Map Drawing 
and Map Making,” by William A. Elderton ; 
** Physical and Political School Atlas,”’ consist- 
ing of 80 maps and complete index, pre- 
pared for the use of senior pupils, by J. G. 
Bartholomew. 

Classics.—‘‘ Euripides—Iphigeneia in Aulis,” 
edited, with introduction, critical notes, and 
commentary, by E. B. England; ‘ Pindar— 
The Nemean Odes,” edited, with introduction 
and commentary, by J. B. Bury; ‘ Tacitus— 
The Histories,” edited, with introduction and 
commentary, by Rev. W. A. Spooner; ‘‘ Thucy- 
dides—Book VIII.,” edited, with introduc- 
tion and commentary, by H. C. Goodhart; 
‘‘Aeschines—In Ctesiphontem,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by the Rev. T. Gwatkin 
and E. §. Shuckburgh; ‘‘ Cicero—Select 
Letters,’ edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell; ‘‘ Herodotus—Book 
IIl.,” edited, with introduction and notes, by 
G. C. Macaulay ; ‘‘ Herodotus—Book VI.,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Prof. 
J. Strachan ; ‘‘ Herodotus—Book VII.,” edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Mrs. Montagu 
Butler; ‘‘ Plautus—Captivi,” edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by A. Rhys-Smith; ‘ Thucy- 
dides—Book II.,’’ edited, with introduction, 
&ec., by E.C. Marchant; ‘‘ Euripides—Medea,”’ 
edited, with inrtoduction, &c., by Dr. A. W. 
Verrall and the Rev. M. A. Bayfield; ‘Livy 
—Book XXII.,”- adapted from Mr. Capes’s 
edition, with notes and vocabulary by J. E. 
Melhuish ; ‘ Virgil—Aeneid, Book VIII.,” 
edited, with notes and vocabulary, by the Rev. 
A. Calvert; ‘‘ Virgil—Aeneid, Book X.,” edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by 8S. G. Owen; 
‘*Xenophon for Beginners,” being selections 
from Book I. of the Anabasis, adapted for the 
use of beginners, with notes, vocabulary, and 
exercises, by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield; 
‘* Xenophon.—Anabasis Book III.,’” edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by the Rev. G. H. 
Nall; ‘‘ Xenophon. — Anabasis, Book IV.,” 
edited, with notes and vocabulary, by the Rev. 
E. D. Stone; ‘‘ Xenophon—-Complete Works,” 
translated, with introductions and notes, by 
H. G. Dakyns: Vol. II.—Hellenica III.—VII., 
and the rest of the works bearing on history, 
viz., the two Polities—Athenian and Laconian, 
the Agesilaus, and the tract on Revenues, with 
maps and plans; ‘A Short Manual of 
Philology for Classical Students,” by P. Giles ; 
‘‘Longinus on the Sublime,” translated into 
English by H. L. Havell, with introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 





MEssrs. CASSELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“The Life, Letters, and Friendships of | 


Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord 


Houghton,” by T. Wemyss Reid, in two vols., 
with two portraits ; Volume I. of ‘‘ The Pictur- 
esque Mediterranean,” with frontispiece in 
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colours from a drawing by Birket Foster; New 
volume of the International Shakspere, 
‘‘ Othello,” illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by Frank Dicksee; ‘ Picturesque 
Australasia, in four volumes,”’ a delineation by 
pen and pencil of the scenery, the towns, and 
the life of the people throughout the colonies of 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
adjacent islands, with upwards of 1000 
illustrations; Volume II. of ‘‘Abbeys and 
Churches of England and Wales,” descriptive, 
historical, pictorial, with numerous _illustra- 
tions; “The Magazine of Art volume for 
1890,” with twelve etchings and photogravures ; 
‘‘The Lake Dwellings of Europe,” being the 
Rhind lectures in archaeology for 1888, by 
Dr. Robert Munro, illustrated; ‘‘ Lectures on 
Christianity and Socialism,” by Bishop Barry, 
delivered at the Lambeth Baths; ‘The 
Verdict,” a tract on the political significance of 
the report of the Parnell Commission, by Prof. 
A. V. Dicey, second edition; ‘‘ Loans Manual,” 
a compilation of tables and rules for the use of 
local authorities, by Charles P. Cotton; ‘‘ The 
Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright,” 
including the relations of foreign countries 
and British colonies to Great Britain in matters 
of musical and dramatic copyright, and also 
including the Berne Convention, the Inter- 
national Copyright Act, 1886, and the Order in 
Council of 1887 so far as relates to the drama 
and music, by Edward Cutler, Thomas 
Eustace Smith, and Frederick E. Weatherly ; 
popular edition of ‘The Story of the 
Heavens,” by Sir Robert Stawell Ball, illus- 
trated by chromo plates and wood engravings ; 
Volume I. of ‘‘The Cabinet Portrait Gallery,” 
containing 36 cabinet photographs of eminent 
men and women of the day, from photographs 
by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, with bio- 
graphical sketches; cheap edition of ‘‘ Celebri- 
ties of the Century,”’ edited by Lloyd C. Sanders ; 
cheap edition of ‘‘ Electricity inthe Service of 
Man,” with nearly 850 illustrations; ‘‘ London 
Street Arabs,” by Mrs. H. M. Stanley (Dorothy 
Tennant), containing a collection of pictures 
from original drawings, with borders in tints; 
‘‘Nature’s Wonder Workers,”’ being some short 
life-histories in the insect world, by Kate R. 
Lovell, illustrated; ‘‘ Magic at Home,” by 
Prof. Hoffmann, fully illustrated, a series of 
conjuring tricks for young beginners, or for 
drawing-room amusement; Volume II. of 
‘‘The World of Adventure,’ with numerous 
illustrations; cheap edition of ‘‘The Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtseff,” translated from 
the French, with an introduction, by 
Mathilde Blind, with two portraits and 
an autograph letter; ‘‘ Aubrey de Vere’s 
Poems,” a selection, edited by John Dennis; 
‘Life of Father Mathew,” by Frank J. 
Mathew, a_ grand-nephew, with portrait; 
‘* Metzerott, Shoemaker”; ‘‘ David Todd: The 
Romance of His Life and Loving,” by David 
Maclure; ‘‘ Pactolus Prime,” a novel, by Albion 
W. Tourgée; ‘‘Scouting for Stanley in East 
Africa,” being a record of the adventures of 
Thomas Stevens in search of H. M. Stanley, 
with 14 illustrations; ‘‘Hygiene and Public 
Health,” by Dr. Arthur Whitelegge ; ‘‘ Medical 
Handbook for Colonists,”’ by E. Alfred Barton ; 
new and cheaper edition of ‘‘Climate and 
Health Resorts,” by Dr. Burney Yeo, with 
an appendix; ‘‘The Art of Cooking by Gas,” 
by Marie Jenny Sugg, illustrated ; Volumes II. 
and ITI. of ‘‘ Cassell’s Book of the Household; ” 
new and revised edition of ‘‘The Illustrated 
Book of Poultry,” by Lewis Wright, with fifty 
coloured portraits of prize birds, painted 
from life, and numerous wood engravings; 
‘‘Wanted—a King: or, How Merle set the 
Nursery Rhymes to Rights,” by Maggie 
Browne, with designs by Harry Furniss; ‘‘ The 
Marvellous Budget ; being 65,536 stories of Jack 
and Jill,” by the Rev, F. Bennett, illustrated ; 





‘**Schoolroom Theatricals,” by Arthur Waugh, 
with illustrations by H. J. A. Miles; ‘‘ Lost in 
Samoa: a Tale of Adventure in the Navigator 
Islands,” by E. 8. Ellis, with eight illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne; ‘‘Tad: or, Getting 
Even with Him,” by E. 8. Ellis, with eight 
illustrations by John Schonberg; ‘‘ Little Folks 
Christmas Volume,” containing 432 pages of 
letterpress, with pictures on nearly every page, 
together with two full-page plates printed in 
colours and four tinted plates; ‘ Bo- Peep 
yearly volume for 1890,” with pictures on nearly 
every page. In ‘‘Cassell’s Railway Library” : 
“Jack Gordon, Knight Errant,” by W. C. 
Hudson (Barclay North); ‘‘The Diamond 
Button: Whose Was It?” a tale from the 
diary of a lawyer and the note-book of a 
reporter, by W. C. Hudson (Barclay North). 
New and cheap edition of ‘‘Cassell’s Concise 
and cheap edition of ‘‘Cassell’s Concise 
Cyclopaedia,” edited by William Heaton, with 
numerous illustrations; cheap edition of 
‘*Cassell’s New German Dictionary,” in two 
parts—German-English and English-German, 
by Elizabeth Weir; Volumes III. and IV. of 
‘**Cassell’s New Popular Educator,” with six 
coloured maps and plates in each volume; 
‘*Guide to Employment for Boys,” by W. 8S. 
Beard ; ‘‘ How to Shade from Models, Common 
Objects, and Casts of Ornament,” a practical 
manual, by W. E. Sparkes, with 25 plates by 
the author; ‘‘ Cassell’s Popular Atlas,”’ contain- 
ing 24 coloured maps and 24 pages of statistical 
information, together with a complete index; 
‘** Object Lessons from Nature,” a first book of 
science, by Prof. L. C. Miall, fully illustrated ; 
‘*Commercial Botany of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by J. R. Jackson; ‘ English 
Writers,”” by Prof. Henry Morley, Volume 
VI.—from Chaucer to Caxton; ‘‘ Gaudeamus,”’ 
one hundred songs for schools and colleges, 
edited by John Farmer; ‘Cassell’s Map- 
Building Series,” outline maps prepared by 
H. QO. Arnold-Forster. ‘‘ Soils and Manures,” 
by Dr. J. Munro; ‘‘ Crops,” by Prof. Wright- 
son. Cassell’s New Edition of Classical Texts: 
‘‘ Homeri Ilias,” text, with preface and sum- 
mary: two vols. ; ‘‘ Horatii Opera,” text, with 
preface, conspectus metrorum, index nominum 
et rerum memorabilium, and critical notes; 
‘‘Homeri Odysseis”; ‘‘ Virgilii Aencis”’ ; 
‘‘Xenophontis Anabasis”; ‘‘Caesar de Bello 
Gallico”; ‘‘The Quiver” volume for 1890, with 
coloured picture for frontispiece; the first 
yearly volume of JWork, an_ illustrated 
magazine of practice and theory for all 
workmen, professional and amateur; ‘The 
Woman's World” volume for 1890; ‘‘ Con- 
quests of the Cross”: a Record of Missionary 
Work throughout the World, by Edwin 
Hodder, with numerous illustrations, vol. I. ; 
‘‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy 
War,” with 200 illustrations, notes by the 
Rev. Dr. Maguire, and a New Life of Bunyan 
by the Rev. Dr. John Brown; ‘‘ Holiday 
Studies of Wordsworth,” by Rivers, Woods, and 
Alps: The Wharfe, The Duddon, and The 
Stelvio Pass, by the Rev. F. A. Malleson, Vicar 
of Broughton-in-Furness; ‘‘ Signa Christi ” : 
Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person 
and Work of Christ, by the Rev. James 
Aitchison; ‘‘ British Difficulties under Solu- 
tion,” by Frederick Richard Hungerford ; 
‘‘The Year-Book of Commerce for 1890-91,” 
an annual statistical volume of reference, pre- 
pared specially for business men, with the 
object of showing the movement of the foreign 
trade and general economic position of the 
leading countries of the world, compiled under 
the authority of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and edited by Kenric B. Murray; ‘‘ The 
Year-Book of Treatment for 1891,” a critical 
review for practitioners of medicine and sur- 
gery, greatly enlarged; “ Yule-Tide for 
Christmas, 1890,” containing a complete novel, 
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entitled, ‘‘ I saw three Ships,” by Q., illustrated 
throughout by Walter Paget, a presentation 
late, entitled ‘‘ Prince Charlie’s Farewell to 
lora Macdonald,” after an original painting 
by George W. Joy, reproduced in chromo- 
lithography, and four full-page pictures, each 
printed in three tints on plate paper. 


THE Reticious Tract Socrery’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Greek Pictures: Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy; ‘‘ Biblical 
Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer,”’ new and revised 
edition, maps by Henry Courtier; ‘‘ A Yacht 
Voyage Round England,” by William H. G. 
Kingston, new edition, revised and enlarged ; 
“The English Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century,” with chapters on Monastic England 
and the Wycliffite Reformation, illustrated by 
maps, showing where all English monastic 
institutions were situated, over what districts 
Lollardry spread, and where the martyrs were 
burnt in the persecution under Mary, and also 
by many portraits of such leaders as Tyndale, 
Cranmer, More, Latimer, &c., by the Rev. 
W. H. Beckett; ‘‘ Pioneers of Electricity ; or, 
Short Lives of the Great Electricians,” by J. 
Munro; ‘‘How London Lives: The Feeding, 
Cleansing, Lighting, and Police of London,” 
with chapters on the Post Office and other insti- 
tutions, by W. J. Gordon; ‘‘ Foundry, Forge, 
and Factory,” by W. J. Gordon; ‘‘ No Choice: 
a Story of the Unforeseen,” by the Rev. T. 8S. 
Millington; ‘‘Not by Bread Alone,” by the 
author of ‘‘The Occupations of a Retired Life” ; 
‘A Young Oxford Maid in the Days of the 
King and the Parliament,” by Sarah Tytler ; 
‘Of all Degrees,”’ by Leslie Keith; ‘‘ The Per- 
civals; or, A Houseful of Girls,” by Evelyn 
Everett Green; ‘‘ Ida Hatherly at School,” by 
Constance Evelyn; ‘‘ His Young Neighbour,” by 
Ellen Louisa Davis; ‘‘ Peter’s Sister,” by Janet 
Eden; ‘‘Adopted; or, An Old Soldier’s Embarrass- 
ment,’’ by EK. A. B. D.; ‘‘The Twin Houses, 
and other Stories,” by Anne Beale; ‘‘ Harold’s 
Friends; or, The New Rector of Greythorpe,”’ 
by C. A. Burnaby; ‘“ Christie’s Next Things,” 
by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Morse’s Girls”; ‘‘ Dot- 
and-go-one,” by M. Blanche Hayward; ‘‘ What 
to Read,” part iv., Sunday Readings in Prose, 
by the Rev. F. Langbridge ; ‘‘ Within Sight of 
the Snow”: a Story of a Swiss Holiday: and A 
Surrey Idyll, by Lily Watson; ‘‘ Mr. Farrer’s 
Big O’s,” by Emily Brodie; ‘‘Short Bio- 
graphies for the People,” vol. vii., containing 
—John Abercrombie—Archbishop Whately— 
James Hamilton—Sir James Young Simpson— 
George Wishart—Robert Moffat; ‘* When Jesus 
was here among Men,” by Mrs. Waterworth ; 
“Cottage Politics,” by Mary E. Ropes; 
‘‘Sarah—a Princess,” by Miss J. E. Slade; 
“The Story of a Christmas Sixpence,” by 
Emma Leslie; ‘‘ Old Anthony’s Secret,” by 
Sarah Doudney; ‘‘ The Mysterious House,” by 
Mrs. O. F. Walton. 





Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co.’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
An illustrated volume entitled, ‘‘ A Mosaic,” 
edited by N. 8. Morris; ‘‘An Ocean Knight: 
a Story of the Corsairs and their Conquerors,” 
by Fortune du Boisgobey, illustrated by Adrien 
Marie; ‘‘Rex Raynor, Artist,” by the Rev. 
Silas K. Hocking, with illustrations; “ Pic- 
turesque England: its Landmarks and Historic 
Haunts,” a new volume in the “ Pictorial 
Standard Library; a book of adventure by Dr. 
Gordon Stables entitled, ‘‘ By Sea and Land,” 
with illustrations; a revised edition of the late 
J. G. Wood’s ‘Boys’ Modern Playmate” ; a 
popular edition of ‘‘Sport in Many Lands,” 
by H. A. L. (‘‘The Old Shekarry”’). The next 
addition to the ‘Stanley Library” will be a 
new story by Rev. A, N. Malan, entitled, 








**Lost on Brown Willy,” illustrated; and to 
the ‘‘Home Circle Series” will be added 
‘*‘Stella’s Cup or, the Boy Artist,” by Mary 
Elsdale, illustrated; ‘‘ Lady Maud’s Mania,” a 
tragedy in high life, by George Manville Fenn ; 
two books for girls, ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” a tale 


|of the Norfolk Broads, by Darley Dale, and 


‘* Heart of Gold,” by Mrs. L. T. Meade, both 
illustrated. Inthe Cavendish Library, ‘‘ Half- 
Hours with the Best Humorous American 
Authors,” in two vols., arranged by C. Morris ; 
and ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence,” 
edited by Lord Braybrooke. In the Chandos 
Classics, ‘‘The Old, Old Fairy Tales,” edited 
by Mrs. L. Valentine. Two artistic children’s 
books, entitled, *‘ Little Sir Nicholas,’ by Miss 
C. A. Jones, illustrated by C. Paterson; and 
‘A Peep into Catland,” with monotint illus- 
trations by Miss A. C. Howell, and rhymes by 
A. de V. Dawson and others; ‘‘ Young Eng- 
land’s Nursery Tales,” with illustrations 
printed in colours from designs by Miss Con- 
stance Haslewood ; ‘‘ A Natural History Book 
for Children,’’ with hundreds of illustrations ; 
‘‘See-Saw,” a book of songs, rhymes, and 
ballads, with original music by W. M. Hutch- 
inson; two coloured picture-books, entitled, 
‘Tiny Tots’ Picture-Book” and ‘‘ Litte Pina- 
fore’s Picture-Book”; ‘‘ A Day at the Zoo,” 
by L. Pritchard and Miss Jessie Currie; ‘‘ The 
Wild Beast Show,” ‘‘The Railway Train,” 
with fourteen coloured and tinted pages by 
Alfred Johnson; ‘‘Our Soldiers,” with pic- 
tures of the English Army from designs by 
J. S. Simpkin ; an illustrated edition of ‘‘ The 
Leather-Stocking Tales,” by J. Fenimore 
Cooper, in five volumes, each containing eight 
illustrations by Andriolli; a new edition of 
‘*From Crecy to Assye,” by H. R. Clinton; a 
new edition of the Standard Poets, bound in 
padded levant, with engraved steel portraits 
and vignettes; a revised edition of ‘‘ Boutell’s 
Heraldry, Ancient and Modern,” by §8. T. 
Aveling, with upwards of 400 illustrations; a 
new birthday book, ‘‘ Fortune’s Mirror set in 
Gems,” by M. Halford, illustrated with coloured 
plates; the third series of the ‘‘ Encore 
Reciter,”’ edited by F. E. Marshall Steele ; and 
Scribner’s Magazine, vols. 7 and 8, being the 
numbers for 1890, with about 800 illustrations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN OBSCURE PASSAGE IN ‘‘ THE PEARL.”’ 
London: Sept. 8, 1890. 

The obscurity of 1. 690 of ‘ Pearl,” dis- 

cussed by Mr. Bradley in his interesting note 

in this week’s ACADEMY, is, I think, due to the 

scribe’s omission of the words kyng him 

between con and aquyle. In my edition of the 

a? now at press and shortly to be published 

y Mr. Nutt, I propose to read : 


‘* Of thys ryghtwys sagh salamon playn 

How kyntly oure [kyng him] con aquyle ; 

By wayes ful streght he con him strayn. .. .” 
$2.5 
** Concerning the righteous, Solomon plainly saw 

how kindly our King (i.e. Christ) welcomed 

him, &c.’’ 

The passage, as Mr. Bradley has for the first 
time pointed out, is a paraphrase of verses 9, 10, 
of the tenth chapter of the book of Wisdom. 
I take the line in question to refer to the words 
‘**But wisdom delivered from pain those that 
attended upon her.” To the mediaeval reader 
‘** Wisdom ”’= Christ, i.e., ‘‘Oure Kyng,” and 
hence the whole point of the quotation—c/. 
St. Aug. De Trin. iv. 20: 


‘Cum pronunciatur in Scriptura aut enarratur 
aliquid de Sapientia sive dicente ipsa sive cum de 
illa dicitur, Filius nobis potissimum insinuatur.” 


Kyntly (i.e. kyndly) in the sense of ‘ kindly,” 
is rather early ; but another instance occurs in 
the poem, ¢ for d is merely a scribal man- 
nerism—cp. dubbet (i.e. dubbed), fonte (= fonde), 
&c. This k-word prepares the way for another 
to alliterate with it, and I am inclined to think 
there is a slight play of words in kyntly and 
kyng. Con is not of much alliterative weight ; 
it is used again as a mere auxiliary in the 
next line. 

The insertion of ‘‘ him”’ satisfies, I think, the 
demands of metre, grammar, and sense. With 
its second foot trisyllabic, the line is very 
characteristic of the poet. For the use of 
aquyle (O.F. omni, cep. the only other 
instance of its occurrence in the poem, where it 
takes the direct object of the person, and is 
best englished by ‘‘ to welcome’”’: 

‘** But of the lombe I have the aquylde 
For a syght thereof thurgh gret favour.’’ 
1. 966. 
hit. 
‘* But by grace of the Lamb I have welcomed thee 
for a sight thereof through great favour.’’ 


The scribal errors of the MS. of ‘“ Pearl” 
consist of omissions of single letters and 


monosyllabic words, and in no case of the sub- 
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stitution of one word for another. From this 
point of view Mr. Bradley’s ingenious emenda- 
tion, ‘‘How koyntyse onoure con aquyle,” is 
open to objection. Moreover, hoyntyse = 
‘‘wisdom,” is somewhat doubtful; and owre = 
onoure = honour, is anomalous, more especially 
as the ur of the latter word would most prob- 
ably have been abbreviated by the earlier 
scribe—cp. e.g. 1. 851, where ‘“‘honour” is written 
‘‘hono’.”” Again, the thought ‘“‘How wisdom 
obtained honour” is, I venture to think, not 
altogether in character with the simple style 
of the whole passage, or of any part of the 
poem spoken by the child “‘ Pearl.” 

I agree with Mr. Bradley that not much can 
be said in favour of the reading owré in the 
sense of ‘‘ prayer,” nor do I think that oure is a 
mis-spelling of oré, i.e., ‘‘mercy”’; but it is 
not, I think, open to the objection that ‘‘ the 
final e was not sounded in the dialect of 
the poem.” There are many instances in 
‘*Pearl’’ of the sounding of final ¢, though in 
some cases the scribe has omitted to write it. 
I quote a few illustrative lines from my edition 
of the text: 


‘* That docz bot thrych my hert[é] thrang 
MS. hert 1.17 
A denely dele in my hert[{é] denned 
MS. hert a 
The sunné bemez bot blo and blynde 
1.8 


Betwené myrthez by merez made aoe 
. 140 
I hope no tong[é] moght endure 
MS. tong 1, 225 
That haez me broght thys blys[sé] ner 
MS. blys 1. 286 
Oure yoré fader hit con ee - 
To hyré werkmen to hys vyne. 1. 506 
Uus thynk uus oghe to také more. 1. 551 
Wy shalte thou thenne ask[¢] more 
MS. ask 1, 563.”? 
Against the last three instances it might be 
urged that the poet wrote en and note as the 
ending of the infinitive; I do not think this a 
serious objection. Of the other instances there 
can be no possible doubt whatever. So far as 
the final e is concerned, I am inclined to hold 
that the dialect of the poem is artificial, but 
for the present I must defer any discussion of 
the point. 

I would call attention, by the way, to the 
frequent use of the monosyllabic foot at the 
beginning of the line (as in 1. 563 quoted 
above), a point on which Prof. Skeat has been 
insisting of late in dealing with Chaucerian 
scansion, . 

I, GOLLANCZ. 








THE ‘‘ POUND OF FLESH” IN THE ‘‘ MERCHANT 
OF VENICE.” 
Glasgow: Sept. 8, 1890. 

In the ACADEMY of August 6, 1887, I cited a 
Persian form of the Bond-story, the greater 
art of which was evidently derived—in- 
irectly, doubtless—from the Jétaka (or 
Buddhist Birth-story) of the unlucky cowherd, 
of which I gave also an abstract, though the 
‘‘pound of flesh” is absent from it. From the 
Persian the story seems to have been taken 
into the Turkish collection entitled Al-Faraj 
bad al-Shiddah (‘‘Joy after Affliction’), No. 
38 of MS. 337 Anc. Fonds, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, for some particulars of which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of M. Fagnan, 
of the Ecole des Lettres, Algiers. This MS. 
(there are no fewer than seven different MSS. 
of the work in that great library) was probably 
written about the end of the ninth century of the 
Hijra (say 1485 A.D.), and the collection is 
entirely different from a Persian book having 
the same title, 





The story of the Muslim, the Jew, and 
the Judge of Hums (Emessa), as related in 
the Turkish book, differs in some few par- 
ticulars from the Persian version. Nothing 
is there said of the Jew’s love for the wife 
of the Muslim. The loan is made before two 
witnesses in one Turkish text; before 100, 
an equal number of Jews and Muslims, 
in another. The money lent is lost through 
bad luck, and there is no mention of 
the merchant sending the amount to redeem his 
bond (and save his ‘‘pound of flesh”) to his 
wife. Two Kazis judge the case before the 
iMuslim and Jew have recourse to the Kazi 
of Emessa. It is the brother—not the two 
sons—of the man on whom the unlucky 
merchant fell, fatally for the man, who claims 
indemnity. After this accident, another Mussul- 
man asks for a drink from a pregnant woman ; 
and the pail he receives from her is so foul that 
in a rage he throws it at her with such force 
that she miscarries, and hence the husband’s 
claim for compensation. The other variations 
are of little consequence. There can be no 
doubt that this tale was designed to ridicule 
the absurd decisions of some judges. The 
people of Emessa are the Gothamites of the 
Arabs and Persians, who credit them with all 
sorts of noodle sayings and doings. They have 
also cousins-german in the folk of Assynt in 
Sutherlandshire, in the Schildburgers in 
Germany, and the inhabitants of Tampane in 
Ceylon. For instance, the man who caused the 
woman to miscarry is ordered by the Kazi of 
Emessa to take her home with him and keep 
her till she is again in an ‘interesting’ con- 
dition. This sapient decision of ‘‘a second 
Daniel ” is also found in the great Indian story- 
book, Kathdé Sarit Sdgara(‘‘ Ocean of the Streams 
of Story”), where a pregnant woman drives a 
washerman’s ass out of her garden and the 
brute falls into a ditch and breaks a hoof. The 
washerman beats the woman and causes her 
to miscarry; and the judge decrees that the 
woman’s husband (a Brahman, no less) is to 
carry the washerman’s loads till the donkey’s 
hoof is quite healed, and the washerman is 
to take the Brahmani to his own house, and 
soon. In despair the poor Brahman goes off 
and hangs himself. Similar tales are told by 
the Rabbis of the judges of the infamous city 
of Sodom, such as when a man cut off the ear 
of a neighbour’s ass he was condemned to keep 
the beast till its ear was grown again. 

It has not yet been ascertained when, and 
from what source, the ‘‘ pound of flesh” com- 
pact first became current in Persia—the Turkish 
version, as I have already remarked, is of the 
fifteenth century ; but it was known in England 
so far back as the thirteenth century, since it is 
found in the Cursor Mundi to this effect : 


A Christian goldsmith in the service of Queen 
Eline, mother of Constantine, owed a sum of 
money toa Jew, and if he could not pay it by a 
certain date, he was to render the weight of the 
money in his own flesh. When the case is brought 
into court, the Jew declares that he will put out his 
debtor’s eyes, cut off the hands that he works with, 
cut out his tongue, cut off his nose, and so on, till 
he has his covenant. The judge says: ‘‘ It seems 
you will not spare him; but content yourself with 
his flesh—he grants you it—only you must not shed 
his blood ; if he lose a drop of blood the wrong is on 
you; for though his flesh were bought and sold, he 
never thought of selling his blood.’’ The Jew saves 
his goods and his tongue by telling the queen 
where the rood-tree (the Holy Cross) lies buried. 


It is curious that the demoniacal creditor in 
the Persian, Turkish, old Italian, and other 
versions is a Jew; but such is not the case in a 
variant found in a Latin collection of stories, 
designed for the use of preachers, Harl. MS. 
7322, of the fourteenth century : 


Iv Dacia there was a certain man who had two 





sons, the elder of whom was cruel and mean, while 
the younger was not only generous but lavish. 
And when the younger had spent in hospitality all 
that he possessed, it came to pass that two men 
sought hospitality from him, and, although he had 
nothing wherewith he might honestly entertain 
them, yet, through fear of shame, he took them in. 
And as he possessed no kind of provision except a 
cow, he killed it. Bread and drink being still 
lacking, he went to his brother and requested help 
of him, but he answered that he would give him 
nothing at all, unless he would buy it. And as he 
protested that he had nothing, the elder answered : 
‘Not so; you have your flesh. Sell tome the 
breadth of my hand of it, wherever I wish to 
take it from.’’ The thoughtless youth made a 
bargain with him, witnesses attesting it. The 
custom of that country was to allow nothing to be 
bought or sold except in writing, or in the presence 
of witnesses. 

Now when the strangers were gone and the 
provisions were consumed, the elder brother 
demanded the fulfilment of the contract. The 
younger refused and was brought before the king, 
then led out to the place of punishment, in order 
that the elder might receive so much of his flesh 
according to the contract, either from the head or 
about the heart. And the people had compassion 
on him on account of his generosity, and told the 
king’s son wherefore and why these things were 
being done. At once moved to pity, he dressed 
himself, and mounting a palfrey followed the 
wretched one who had been thus condemned ; and 
coming to the place of punishment, the people 
who flocked to the spectacle, when they saw him, 
gave place. And he, addressing that cruel elder 
brother, said to him: ‘‘ What right have you in 
that person?’’ He answered: ‘‘ Sosays the bond, 
that for food he would give to me so much of his 
flesh, and for non-payment he has been condemned 
by your father the king.’’ The king’s son replied : 
‘* Will you take nothing else except the flesh?”’ 
He answered: ‘‘Nothing.’”? Whereupon the 
prince answered: ‘‘ But the blood is his own in his 
own flesh ;’’ and he said to the one who was con- 
demned: ‘‘Give me your blood,’’ and at once the 
bargain was made. Then the king’s son said to 
the elder brother: ‘‘Take only where you will 
your flesh ; but if you take with it even the least 
drop of my blood, you shall die.’”’ Whereupon 
the elder departed quite confused, and the younger 
was set at liberty by the king. 


The oldest known European form of the 
Bond-story is found in the Latin prose version 
of the Seven Wise Masters, entitled Dolopathos, 
of the second half of the twelfth century, 
written by a monk named John, of Alta Silva, 
Nancy, where the vindictive creditor is a freed 
slave whose feet the young debtor had caused 
to be cut off for some offence, and, as in the 
Italian version followed by Shakspere, the 
clever wife of the unlucky debtor turns the 
tables on the creditor, by prohibiting him from 
shedding blood. The story occurs in no other 
version of the Seven Wise Masters—the French 
Dolopathos is simply a versified translation—nor 
in any of the Eastern forms of its prototype, 
the Book of Sindibad. 

W. A. Clouston. 








PARIS AND TRISTRAN IN THE ‘‘ INFERNO.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: September 4, 1890. 


I have on more than one occasion (see 
ACADEMY, June 23, 1888, p. 432) adduced 
passages from various mediaeval authors in 
support of my contention that the Paris men- 
tioned by Dante together with Tristran (in Jn/. 
v. 67) is Paris of Troy, and not the Paris of 
mediaeval romance as is maintained by certain 
modern commentators. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to give yet another passage (from a 
‘*Complainte” attributed to Oton de Granson, 
whom Chaucer calls the ‘‘flour of hem that 
make in Fraunce”; see Romania, xix. p. — 
where the classical Paris and the mediaeva 
Tristran are coupled together. A lady is 


lamenting the absence of her ami, and declares 








a 
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that no lover of fiction ever suffered as she 
suffers : 
‘* Amis, encor bien dire 1’os, 

Qu’onques Tristan ne Lancelos, 

Paris, Genevre, Yseult, n’Elaine, 

N’ensuivirent si les esclos 

De loyauté, ne le propos, 

Comme je faiz, n’a si grief paine.’’ 
There can, of course, be no doubt about the 
identity of Paris here. 


PAGET TOYNBEE. 








THE MSS. OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
London : September 9, 1890. 

Prof. Sanday’s prompt rejoinder to my last 
communication came under my notice too late 
for any reply in the AcaDEMY of September 6, 
and I would gladly desist from further occupa- 
tion of your columns in the face of his closing 
sentence. 

As a matter of fact, however, our differences 
are in many respects much more satisfactorily 
discussed in a correspondence or interchange of 
remarks than by ex-parte statements in a pub- 
lished volume. For this reason I beg to offer 
the following : 

Prof. Sanday frowns me down in such a 
manner (not from the usual pedestal of Hortism, 
however ; for I find his statements at variance 
with those of themaster) that it behoves meto see 
that no misrepresentations are allowed to enter 
into the case. 

In the first place, I did ‘not say that there 
was no difference between the nature or extent 
of ‘‘mixture” in ‘uncial or cursive, old or 
young” MSS. I think I conveyed the impres- 
sion lucidly to others that ‘‘ mixture” or eclecti- 
cism was present to such an extent in all MSS. 
(of course, in varying proportions) that it 
presented a very complicated feature, the 
extreme outer edge of which had so far only 
been touched. 

Secondly, I boldly challenge the statement 
that mixture and eclecticism diminish as we 
descend the steps of the past, and I greatly 
fear that your otherwise exemplary printers 
have misread the manuscript of Prof Sanday’s 
letter; for I can imagine no one qualified to 
write on the subject at all—not even a tyro— 
referring to the famous Codex Bezae (D)— 
leaving B alone altogether—as a manuscript in 
which eclecticism ‘‘ diminishes perceptibly.” 
Therefore ‘‘D” must be a misprint—for what ? 

Every writer on the subject, from Beza to 
Scrivener, has allowed that this MS., with its 
13,281 variations from the ordinary text (note 
well, twice as many as those of B), contains, 
besides the most extraordinarily mixed text of 
all forms and origins, a number of otherwise 
unattested interpolations or peculiarities (nine 
and a quarter times as many as those of B) 
which render its history an inexhaustible puzzle 
to the critic. I had meant to cite a dozen 
writers on the subject, whose bright language 
from the dead past might have interested the 
readers of the ACADEMY; I will only make two 

uotations, one from the English and one from 
the American text-book on the subject. 

Dr. Scrivener says: 


‘The internal character of the Codex Bezac is a 
most difficult and indeed almost inexhaustible 
theme. No known MS. contains so many bold 
interpolations. . For the present we shall 
simply say with Davidson, ‘Its singularly corrupt 
text in connexion with its great antiquity is a 
curious problem which cannot easily be solved.’ ”’ 


In Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Testament, 
we read: 


“Tt is generally ranked with the great uncials, 
but is the least valuable and trustworthy of them. 
Its text is very peculiar and puzzling.” 

I will only add, for fear I may be thought to 
have wandered a little from the primary ethics 








of “‘mixture,” what Dr. Hort himself says— 
which concerns Codex B and the rest of Dr. 


Sanday’s argument this time more nearly 
than D. 


** Whatever may be the causes, mixture prevails 
everywhere in the fourth century; almost all its 
texts, so far as they can be seen through the 
quotations of the Fathers, are more or less chaotic. 
The confusion was naturally most extensive in 
Greek texts; but the versions did not altogether 
escape it. . . . There is reason to suspect that its 
greatest activity on a large scale began in the 
second half of the third century . . . at all events 
it was in full operation in the fourth century, the 
time which from various causes exercised the chief 
influence over the many centuries of comparatively 
simple transmission that followed.’’ 


H. C. Hoskrer. 








THE SPELLING IN AMERICAN REPRINTS OF 
ENGLISH BOOKS, 


London : Sept. 6, 1890. 

The writer of the careful and generous notice 
of my American Schools and Colleges, in the 
AcADEMY of September 6, expresses legitimate 
surprise at the omission of the uv in such words 
as ‘‘ honour ”’ and ‘‘ endeavour,” and complains 
that my English has been ‘‘ corrupted ” by my 
American visit. 

May I remind him and your readers that the 
book was printed in New York, and that it is 
an American republication of a report of mine 
from an English Blue-book? In that report 
as I wrote it, and as it was printed here, the 
received English spelling of such words was 
adopted throughout, as I am too well satisfied 
with the historical and philological reasons in 
favour of the present usage to wish to assume 
the responsibility of departing from it. But 
American printers and compositors have their 
own fixed rules; and in accordance with them 
they have modernised my orthography, in 
respect not only to the words mentioned by 
your critic, but also to others of like character. 

The matter, so far as my little book is con- 
cerned, would be too insignificant to deserve 
explanation in your pages, were it not for the 
fact that American reprints of English books 
are often found to have been similarly treated, 
and that in these cases English readers should 
be warned, lest they attribute to the perversity 
or negligence of the original writers solecisms 
and innovations, which, after all, have no 
other origin than the humours (or humors) of 
an American printing-office. 

J. G. Fircn. 

[This difficulty—which has occurred before— 
would be partly obviated if the English publishers 
of such American reprints were careful to an- 
nounce the ‘‘country of manufacture.””—Eb. 
ACADEMY. | 








‘*BATHYBIUS”’ IN THE ‘‘ NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE.” 


Will you allow me, in the interests of fair 
play, to call attention to an article in the 
current number of the Newbery House Magazine ? 
Its professed intention is to recommend a 
new tale, which is said ‘‘ thoroughly to con- 
fute, from a Churchman’s point of view, the 
materialistic agnosticism of Robert Elsmere.” 


or aaa how easily this may be done, we are 
told, 


‘‘we have only to look at what is called the 
Bathybian theory. Bathybius had, as he thought, 
expelled miracle ; and he asserted that no educated 
man could remain a Christian. Haeckel supported 
him, and so did Huxley, until he had to change 
his tone after the voyage of the Challenger.”’ 


It is too cruel of the writer to palm upon 
unsuspecting Church people Huxley’s ‘life in 
the depths” as the name of a sceptical man of 
science. After this we are not surprised to 





learn that Mrs. Humphry Ward is ‘‘ daughter 
of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold”’; and that “‘ as 
Matthew Arnoldism was the logical develop- 
ment of Rugby Arnoldism, so Robert Elsmere 
is the natural product of both.” But what was 
the editor about when he allowed such an 
article to appear by the side of those of Dr. 
Jessopp, Mrs. Molesworth, and — —— P 
. B. M. 








SCIENCE. 


An International Idiom: a Manual of the 
Oregon Trade Language or ‘Chinook 
Jargon.” By Horatio Hale. (Whit- 
taker.) 


Nortu-West Amertca—the region north of 
Mexico and west of the Rocky Mountains— 
is essentially the land of broken Indian 
tribes, and of the endless languages and 
dialects to which long isolation has given 
rise. Every few miles a different tongue 
is spoken by the aborigines, so that inter- 
course with any except a small number of 
these septs would be impossible were the 
traveller or trader compelled to master a 
tithe of the modes which the brown men 
have adopted for the concealment of their 
sentiments. But in course of time a lin- 
guistic medium of communication—a sort of 
grammarless verbal eclectism—has grown 
up which, by general consent, plays the part 
of a lingua franca all over the immense 
area between California and Alaska, Like 
French, it is the ‘ courtlanguage.” But it 
is more than this: for without it the whites 
could not communicate with the Indians, 
nor the Indians with each other; so that 
commerce, and that modest approach to 
amity which is necessary now that the tribes 
are, in many instances, massed on a reser- 
vation, would be difficult. This ‘ inter- 
national idiom,” which has been advocated 
as superior to Volapiik or any of its rivals, 
is the famous ‘‘Chinook Jargon.” And 
jargon it is to an infinitely greater extent 
than even the Levantine Graeco-Hispano- 
Turco-Italian, the Eskimo-Danish of Green- 
land, the Eskimo-English of the western 
shores of Davis’s Strait, the Arabo-Spanish 
of Tangier, the Anglo-Arabic of Mogador, 
the Franco- Arabic of Casablanca, the 
‘‘ Sandal wood English” of the Pacific, the 
Pigeon-English of China and West Africa, 
and the numerous other incipient languages 
which the laziness of Europeans, or the 
demands of commerce, have permitted to 
grow up wherever what Sir John Mande- 
ville calls ‘‘ dyverse Schappes of men” came 
in contact. 

It is, in truth, one of the most amazing 
forms of speech in existence, for there are 
no inflexions in it, nor any article, and the 
demonstrative pronoun ofok (‘‘this”) in 
most instances supplies the place of the 
English “the.” The genitive of nouns is 
determined merely by the construction. 
Thus, kahta nem mika papa? is literally 
‘‘ What name thy father?” Plural is, in 
general, not distinguished, hyou or ‘plenty ” 
being employed by way of emphasis. 
The adjective precedes the noun, and com- 
parison is expressed by a periphrasis, such 
as wake mika skookum, kahkwa nika (1 am 
stronger than you”), which is literally— 
‘Thou not stronger as I.” The superlative 
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is indicated by adverbs—hyas oleman okok 
canim being ‘‘ very old eed ‘old man’ } 
that canoe,” and so forth. 


Various absurd explanations of the origin | 


of this jargon have been given. A common 
one which still occasionally appears in the 
tourist’s volumes so frequent since the 
Pacific railroads have afforded easy access 
to the North-West is, that the jargon was 
‘invented by the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 
No Hudson’s Bay trader whom I ever heard 
of was capable of “ inventing” a language ; 
and, as a matter of history, the jargon was 
in partial use long before the pioneers of 
that company crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
It originated in Nootka Sound with the 
early fur traders; but the ‘ international 
idiom” took shape only after Astor’s and 
the North-West Company’s adventurers 
formed their posts on the Columbia Rivers. 
There—at Astoria—they found the then 
powerful Chinook tribe. They naturally 
picked up in a corrupt fashion numerous 
words, particularly the numerals, of that 
language. To these the Englishmen added 
many of their own, which in the Indians’ 
mouths got curiously altered, and in their 
new shape were adopted by Whites and 
Browns alike. The French voyayeurs, in 
like manner, added Canadian-French. The 
Iroquois, who were in those days numerous 
in the trains of the peltry traders, contributed 
a few expressions; while the Sandwich 
Islanders, who came from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post at Honolulu, have left, 
so far as I can discover, only one word, 
viz., Owyee, for a Hawaiian. As new posts 
were established, new words were incor- 
porated from the tribes around the ‘‘ fort,” 
so that the jargon grew and is growing. 
It is, in fact, always in a state of flux, old 
words falling into desuetude and new ones 
being added, the new ones being naturally 
more frequently from the English than from 
any other tongue, though in every locality 
there are local ones derived from the lan- 
guages of the nearest tribes of aborigines. 
Thus Aht, Chinook—now an almost extinct 
tongue—English, French, Chehalis, Salish, 
Nisqually, Klikitat, Yakima, Clallam, 
Kalaypua, Iroquois, Cree, and Chippeway, 
beside others (like halo, hyas, kaps- 
walla, &e.) of doubtful origin, or like 
tum -wata (a waterfall), chak-chak (an 
eagle), &c., due to onomatopoeia, appear 
in Mr. Hales’ list. However, besides the 
local vocabularies from which it is com- 
piled—including his own made nearly fifty 
years ago—I have two, published respec- 
tively in Victoria, Vancouver Island, and 
Portland Oregon, containing additional 
words; and I could easily add several ex- 
pressions in use when I traversed all the 
vast region where the jargon is spoken, 
which are not in any printed list. 

The jargon is getting more and more im- 
portant. Sermons, hymns, songs, and prayers 
are printed in it for the use of the Indians. 
Whites speaking different languages employ 
it as a common medium for verbal com- 
munication. Suitors plead in it; and not 


infrequently when a settler takes to himself 
a daughter of the land—Chinook being the 
sole language which the parents have in 
common—their children inherit it as their 
mother-tongue. Words from it crop up in the 


vernacular of the frontier farmers, hunters, 
miners, and backwoodsmen. Thus, in pass- 
ing a farm-house in an Indian district, I 
have been asked, ‘‘Say, Tyhee, did you 
nanitsh a cow, as you clattowayed along 
| thar ?”—TZyhee being Chinook jargon for 
chief, master, sir, or ‘‘ boss,’ xantsh for see, 
and klattowa for going, travelling. Almost 
unconsciously it is used in ordinary conver- 
sation among people more polished than 
Western ranchers. I have heard words 
from it in Parliamentary speeches, and I 
remember seeing a leading article in a 
British Columbian newspaper on the de- 
pravity of political nepotism headed 
‘‘Tyheeism.” In Victoria the town-crier 
used to give a Chinook version of any 
announcement interesting to the Indians; 
and in the police-courts it was naturally in 
much too frequent demand. Bald as it is, 
for all ordinary purposes it suffices perfectly 
well. There are about 500 recognised 
words in this trade language, and we know 
that in many rural districts of England 
400 suffice for the conversational needs of a 
farm-labourer. 

Yet, though the jargon has been produc- 
tive of much good in facilitating inter- 
course, it has also proved mischievous in 
so far that the idler or less intelligent 
missionaries have, of late years, instead of 
acquiring the tongue of the people among 
whom they labour, adopted the more easily 
learned Chinook, and, with a deplorable 
trop de zéle, begin to preach and teach in it 
before they have even mastered the vocabulary 
thoroughly. I once listened to a missionary 
—a good man, but deficient in humour— 
narrating to a group of Indians the weird 
tale of Christ’s betrayal, and Peter’s denial 
of his Master, in a free paraphrase of the 
Apostolic narrative : 


‘** Peta yaka,”’ this was the conclusion, ‘‘ mitlite 
copa piah, Alkie tenass Klotchman elita tyhee 
leplet wawa, ‘mika tillikum okok Jesus,’ 
Peta wawa, hyow silex, ‘nika wake kumtux 
yaka, mika wake kumtux mesika pilton wawa.’ 
Alkie moxt elita wawa kahkwa okok, pe Peta 
wawa /hyou dams (hyas mesachie), ‘nika helu 
kumtux yaka.’ Alkie tenass kellakala wawa 
kahkwa okok [here the preacher crowed like 
a cock and clapped his hands to his sides 
a times] pe Peta mamook lapote pe hyou 
c y.”" 

The literal translation of this passage—and 
the entire address was in much the same 
style—is : 

‘* Peter he remained at the fire. By and by a 
little woman, a slave of the chief priest, said, 
‘You are the friend of this Jesus.’ Peter said, 
plenty angry, ‘I do not understand you. I do 
not know your foolish talk.’ By and by two 
slaves spoke like this, and Peter speaking 
plenty dams (very bad), ‘I know nothing 
about him.’ By and by the little bird spoke 
like this [crowed], and Peter opened the door, 
and plenty cried.” 

This, it must be admitted, is a poor 
version of the stately original; though, in 
excuse, it ought to be remembered that very 
few people know the jargon thoroughly, 
and that the words do not sound to those 
who do quite so absurd as they must in the 
ears of inexperts. In the above, Yaka, milite, 
kopa, Alkie (the motto of Washington State), 
elita (ilaite), mika, tillikum, okok, nika, yaka, 
mesika, moxt, are Chinook words.  Zenass 











Klootehman, tyhee (tait), wawa, hyou, wake, 
kumtux, kahkwa, and mamook are Aht, or, 
Nootka, as Mr. Hales calls it—the language 
spoken from Cape Flattery to Koskeemo 
Sound on the western shore of Vancouver 
Island.  Leplete, lapote and pe (puis) are 
corrupt French; Leta, piah (fire), Jesus, ely 
(ery), and, it is needless to add, dams are 
English ; while si/ex and pilton are peculiar 
jargon words, the origin of which cannot 
be now traced. 

Mr. Hales’ vocabulary, which is based on 
that of the late George Gibbs, is a careful 
list; and the same may be said of his 
analysis, though possibly both would have 
gained in interest had they been edited by 
someone whose personal acquaintance with 
the ‘‘ Oregon Trade Language” dates from 
a later period than half a century ago. 

Rozert Brown. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ARYANS. 
The Shealing, Wimbledon Common : 
September 8, 1890. 

The Aryan discussion having been re-opened 
in the AcADEMY, I should be glad to be allowed 
to state briefly the chief reasons which may be 
alleged in favour of locating the Aryan cradle- 
land in the steppes of Southern Russia. 


(1) The remarkable correspondences which 
Schrader has pointed out between the mode 
and conditions of life indicated by Aryan 
philology and the mode and conditions of life 
actually now existing in these Russian 
steppes. 

(2) Such a meeting and intermingling of 
white races in these steppes from time im- 
memorial—white Alarodians from the south, 
white Turkomans from the east, and white 
Finns from the north—as would naturally give 
rise to the origin of a new variety of the white 
race—as also probably great changes in the 
physical environment caused by the draining 
of the Central Asian Mediterranean now repre- 
sented by the Caspian and Aral Seas. 

(3) The indications in Aryan speech of such 
hybridity as would correspond with the racial 
intermixture supposed; and particularly the 
indications of connexion, if not with the con- 
temporary Finnic groups of language, with—as 
Prof. de Lacouperie phrases it—the survivals in 
these languages of a former language. 

(4) The fact that, if the undivided Aryans 
were located in the Volga region, they would, 
at about equal distances therefrom to the 
south-west and to the south-east, come 
into regions—between the Dnieper and Car- 
pathians in the one case, and between the Oxus 
and Himalayas in the other—where they would 
be obliged by physical conditions to pass at 
least partially from the pastoral into the agri- 
cultural stage. 

(5) The further fact that research with 
respect to the earlier Oriental civilisations is 
tending to show that the Aryans in migrating 
southward from the above defined regions 
would, both in Europe and in Asia, came into 
contact with higher civilisations directly or in- 
directly derived from that of Chaldea—a contact 
which, in the case of Greece especially, would 
explain both its civilisation and its mythology 
as derivative rather than original, 

As I propose to undertake a journey, first in 
Scandinavia and Finland, and then in Southern 
Russia, with the express purpose of verifying 
the above hypothesis by the collection of ethno- 
graphical, geographical, and sociographical 
facts, I should be greatly aided if the above 
brief statement of the grounds of the hypothesis 
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should lead to suggestions with respect to facts 
specially to be investigated. 
J. S. Stuart GLENNIE. 





Queen’s College, Oxford : September 6, 1890. 


Canon Taylor is, perhaps naturally, so 
absorbed by his own theory that he has no eyes 
for any other. If he will read my review 
again he will see that I do not assume that “‘ all 
the brachycephalic people of Western Europe 
belonged to one race.” What I wish to point 
out is that the Auvergnats are at present the 
only people in Western Europe who represent, 
with little change, any one of the brachycephalic 
races of archaeology ; and that we must, there- 
fore, look to them for the only evidence we 
have as to the complexion of the latter. 

Canon Taylor’s assumption that the blond 
Britons of the Roman age were the brachy- 
cephalic race of the round barrows I cannot 
admit for a moment. The only argument I 
can discover in its favour is that some (not all) 
of the round barrow people were tall. Height, 
however, as Canon Taylor well knows, 
depends to a large extent on marriage, climate, 
and, above all, fuod. 

Canon Taylor further assumes that the 
Romans were mistaken in describing the Gauls 
as like the Germans. Here, again, I cannot 
follow him. We have no right to identify the 
Gauls of the Roman age with any of the 
brachycephalic races, unless we do the same for 
the Germans. All we know about them physio- 
logically is that they could not be distinguished 
from the Germans, and upon this fact we have 
to build our hypothesis. 

Other facts are—(1) that the bronze culture 
did not originate in Western Europe; (2) that 
it was accompanied by the practice of crema- 
tion, pointing to an Asiatic origin; (3) that it 
was introduced into Britain by the brachy- 
cephalic people of the round barrows; and (4) 
that in North-Western Europe and Northern 
Africa the blond type, so far as we know it, is 
distinguished by dolichocephalism, the dark 
type by brachycephalism. Beyond this we 
have little else, I am afraid, than theories and 
assumptions. 

In dealing with the subject there are two 
questions which should be kept carefully apart : 
where was the first home of the Indo-European 
parent-speech ? and what was the race (or races) 
which by migration or conquest caused the 
spread of the Indo-European languages ? 

A. H. SAYCE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

At a meeting of the general committee of the 
British Association, held at Leeds on Monday 
last, it was decided to accept an invitation from 
Edinburgh to hold the meeting of the Associa- 
tion for 1892 at that city. Dr. William 
Huggins, the astronomer and spectroscropist, 
was elected president of next year’s meeting at 
Cardiff; and Mr. George Griffith, Science 
Master at Harrow, was appointed to the post of 
assistant general secretary. 


Messrs. TAYLOR & FRANcIS have published 
this week a new volume of 7'he Fauna of British 
India, edited for the Indian Government by 
Mr. W. T. Blanford. It deals with the 
Reptiles and Batrachians or Amphibians; that 
1s to say, with crocodiles, tortoises and turtles, 
lizards, chamaeleons, snakes, frogs and toads, 
newts, and caecilians. The total number of 
species described is 666, as compared with 349 
in Dr. A. Giinther’s Reptiles of British India, 
issued by the Ray Society twenty-six years ago. 
Chamaeleons and newts are each represented 
by a single species; and crocodiles by only 
three, including the fish-eating, thin-snouted 
gharial or gavial of the Ganges. But of snakes 
there are 264 species, of lizards 225, and of frogs 
and toads 124—one of which would be a 











formidable warrior in a batrachomyomachy, for 

it is ascertained to have swallowed a small 

squirrel (p. 512). The author of the volume is 

Mr. George A. Boulenger, who has already | 
classified all known Reptiles (excepting snakes) 

and Batrachians in the British Museum | 
Catalogues that have appeared during the last | 
eight years. The classification of snakes is new; | 
and all the descriptions of families, genera, and 

species have been prepared expressly for the 

present work. On the interesting question of 

oe mage snakes, Mr. Boulenger writes as 

ollows (p. 233) : 


‘* The primary division of Ophidians into poisonous 
and non-poisonous must be regarded as 
unscientific; and, although adopted almost 
generally, itis in so far incorrect that a number 
of forms usually ranked as harmless are really 
poisonous, although their bite may be without 
effect on man and large animals. * * * Itis 
probable that all Snakes with grooved teeth will 
prove to be poisonous, to a greater or less degree ; 
for it is clear, a priori, that these grooved fangs are 
not without a function. I have, therefore, 
abandoned this physiological character in dividing 
the Snakes into families. Poisonous as well as 
harmless forms are arranged under Colubridae. All 
Viperidae are poisonous. 
* * > * 

“A general desire is felt by those not well 
acquainted with Snakes to be able to distinguish 
at a glance between harmless and poisonous forms. 
To meet this requirement, various criteria have 
been proposed by authors, none of which, how- 
ever, are satisfactory. It is well to state at once 
that there is no sure method of distinguishing the 
two kinds by external characters—except, of course, 
by a knowledge of the various forms. And even 
then, a cursory examination is not always sufficient, 
since there is, in some cases, a striking resemblance 
between Snakes of totally different affinities, by 
which even specialists may be at first deceived. In 
short, nothing but an examination of the dentition 
can afford positive information as to the poisonous 
or non-poisonous nature of an unknown Snake.”’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Government of India, it is reported, has 
decided to discontinue the annual grant hitherto 
devoted to search for, and purchase of, rare 
Sanskrit MSS.; but the decision will not take 
effect until 1892. A regular staff of native 
searchers have been employed during the past 
ten ycars; and these have visited most of the 
large temples throughout India, examining and 
cataloguing the vast collection of works hoarded 
up there. The private libraries of several native 
gentlemen have been likewise carefully sifted, 
and their contents recorded. Of the MSS. thus 
examined, no fewer than 2,400 have been pur- 
chased by the Government, and _ rendered 
accessible to the public at Bombay and Calcutta. 
The most valuable “finds” have included 
numerous old Jain MSS. Although the search 
and purchase grants are to cease, the Indian 
Government has agreed to continue the allow- 
ance of Rs. 9000 per annum for the publication 
of texts and translations of Sanskrit and 
Persian works. 


Two works by the Rev. Dr. Anton Tien, 
whose services as an oriental interpreter date 
back to the Crimean War, will be published in 
the course of next week: a second edition of 
his Manual of Colloquial Arabic (W. H. Allen), 
of which the first edition appeared in 1885; 
and Prayers and Promises for Daily Use through- 
out the Year (S. P. C. K.), consisting of Scrip- 
ture selections in English and Arabic. 


of the celebrated find at Tell-el-Amarna—viz., 

a letter from King Dusrattn, written in the so- 
called “language of Mitanni.” Although 

taking up the work from entirely different 

standpoints, and pursuing it by different paths, 

it may fairly be said that they coincide in a 
good many points, and thus prove anew that a 
sober investigation into an entirely unknown 
language, hidden by an equally unknown 
cuneiform script, may at present be considered 
a task not impracticable. What was called a 
marvellous undertaking in 1857, when Rawlin- 
son, Hincks, Talbot, and Oppert were indepen- 
dently working out the translation of Tiglath- 
pileser’s Annals for the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and were laughed at by Alfred von Gutschmid 
in 1876, is now repeated by the decipherment of 
the Mitanni language in a manner that will do 
honour to the three pioneers who have applied 
themselves to the task. Besides these articles, we 
may also mention a very interesting one by Dr. 
Zimvin of Halle, which supplies for the first 
time full translations of four letters from Tell- 
el-Amarna, two in the British Museum, which 
have been published by Mr. E. A. W. Budge, 
and two others in the Berlin Museum, which 
has been published by Drs. Winckler and Abst ; 
the astronomical explanation of one of the 
Cambyses tests, edited by Father Strassmaier, 
by the indefatigable Epping, who has done so 
much good work for Biblical and _ classical 
astronomy ; the publication, by Prof. Lagrange 
of Freiburg, of a new Nabatacan inscription, 
which was found on a basalt stone in Madabnh, 
near Jerusalem, one of the ancient cities of 
Moab; a long note, by Prof. Ward, of New 
York, and Dr. Price, of Chicago, describing M. 
Menant’s valuable catalogue of the De Clereq 
collection in Paris. Finally, the bibliography, 
which fills four pages, shows that Assyriology 
is growing and consolidating itself for the benefit 
of Semitic and general philology. 


THE last number of the Revue Critique opens 
with a review, by Prof. Victor Henry, of Mr. 
Wharton’s Ltyma Latina. While certain criti- 
cisms are expressed on points of detail, the 
general character of the review may be gathered 
from the following extracts :— 


‘Ce petit volume, maniable, solide, d’une netteté 
typographique irréprochable, est 4 tours égards le 
bienvenu. . jamais de superflu, mais tout 
l’essentiel, et une concision de rédaction qui, sans 
nuire 4 la clarté, fait tenir en trois lignes la matiére 
d’une longue discussion. . . L’ambition de 
M. Wharton est plus haute, et il la justifie; es 
indogermanistes de tous pays lui sauront gré de Ice 
qu’il leur apprend, leur suggére, ou leur rappelle.”’ 
We may add that Ltyma Latina, as well as its 
companion volume //tyma Graeca (both originally 
published by Rivingtons), may now be obtained 
from the new firm of Percival & Co. 








FINE ART. 
Literary Remains of Albrecht Direr. By 
William Martin Conway. With Tran- 


scripts from the British Museum MSS. 

and Notes upon them by Lina Eckenstein. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 
Twenty years have passed since the appear- 
ance of the late Mrs. Charles Heaton’s Life 
of Albrecht Diirer—the first separate Life of 
the great German artist published in this 
country, and the first in which the Journal 
to the Netherlands and other of Diirer’s 





THE forthcoming part of C. Bezold’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyrioloyie (Vol. V., Hefte 2 and 3) 
comprises various matters that may be interest- 
ing for a wider circle of readers. It appears 
that three scholars—Prof. Sayce, Prof. Briinnow, 
and Dr. Jensen—have independently devoted 
themselves to studying one of the deomnente 





| MSS. were translated direct into English 
| from the original German. This book fully 
| deserved its success. It was executed under 
great disadvantages, and with very little 
assistance ; and the researches of subsequent 
scholars, though they may have impaired 
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its authority on many points of detail, have 
added little to Mrs. Heaton’s fine clear 
outline of the man and his work. Never- 
theless, these researches, and especially those 
of the late Prof. Thausing, the publication 
of revised texts of the Letters and Journal, 
and the comparatively unexplored riches of 
the Diirer MSS. in the British Museum, were 
more than sufficient to justify Mr. Conway 
in engaging in the serious task of preparing 
a new English version of the literary 
remains of Albrecht Diirer. He appears 
also to have had exceptional opportunities 
for the purpose, as he had the assistance of 
the late Prof. Thausing in studying Diirer’s 
art-work and in his translations from Diirer’s 
writings. 

In the last chapter of Thausing’s Life of 
Diirer the author speaks of 


‘the rich materials which the master has left 
behind in his three printed books and in 
numerous MSS., which still need to be 
thoroughly examined and appraised.” 


After lamenting the early death of Albert 
von Zahn, he adds that 


‘to attempt to arrive at satisfactory results 
with regard to the importance of Diirer as a 
writer and a scholar, it would be necessary to 
have a critical edition of Diirer’s collective 
scientific writings.” 

With regard to the importance of these 
writings in relation to the history of Diirer’s 
art, he expresses the opinion that 

‘the master’s art creations are far from being 
in harmony with his theoretical conclusions and 
say and still less do they appear to have 
een Influenced by them.” 


He wisely adds that 


‘the oe and science of art do not, asa 
rule, precede its practice, and in Diirer’s case 
they are not so much the motive power as the 
consequence of his creative energy.” 


As Mr. Conway may be called a disciple 
of Thausing, it does not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that the present volume, with its 
new translations and fresh transcripts from 
the Diirer MSS. in the British Museum, 
may have been partly instigated by a desire 
to continue the investigations of A. von 
Zahn, and to add a few bricks, if not a 
crown, to the edifice of scholarship which 
Thausing raised to the memory of the great 
designer. At the same time, it is clearly 
with Diirer as an artist that Mr. Conway is 
mainly interested ; and he has (at least at 
present) left to others the preparation of a 
critical addition of Diirer’s collective scien- 
tific writings, confining his attention mainly 
to the Letters, the Journal, and extracts from 
the MSS. in the British Museum. The 
result, however, of his labours, so far as 
they have gone in the investigation of 
Diirer’s scientific writings, fully bears out 
the opinion of Thausing as to the rela- 
tion of these writings to Diirer’s art. 
Except for that strong desire to base all 
his work on scientific principles, and his 
special effort to arrive at a true standard of 
proportion for the human figure, Diirer’s 
writings throw no light upon his art. And 
there is no reason to suppose that even a 
critical edition of every scrap of Diirer’s 
literary work, or any amount of ingenious 
commentary thereon, would (to the art- 
student) add much of value to the short, 





but admirable, summary of Diirer’s post- 
humous works which is contained in the 
twenty-fourth and last chapter of Thausing’s 
Life. 

Nevertheless, that is no reason why a book 
which purports to give an account of the 
great artist should not attempt to deal with 
his literary and scientific, as well as with 
his artistic, side. Like Leonardo da Vinci, 
in this as in many other respects, Diirer 
was not only a great artist, but a historical 
character—a typical example of the culture 
and scientific attainment of the time; and 
to study not only what he drew, but what 
he thought and wrote, helps us to appre- 
ciate the intellectual conditions under which 
the best spirits of the time had to develop. 
It is only by understanding the comparative 
restrictions of knowledge, and the deterrent 
forces of ignorance and credulity with which 
such men were surrounded, that we can truly 
estimate the force of character and the 
restless ingenuity of mind by which they 
were able to work out important truths, and 
to arrive at a certain perfection within their 
prescribed limits. It is these limits, no less 
than the individual force of such men as 
Diirer, which give character to their work, 
and stamp it as eternally interesting. Born 
at another time and in another country, he 
might have produced work much more 
beautiful according to our present ideals ; 
but it is doubtful whether he could, under 
any circumstances, have made so completely 
his mark upon the world. 

Mr. Conway is, therefore, to be com- 
mended for desiring to add to his account 
of Diirer’s art and life some studies of the 
theoretical writings of Diirer, and the Diirer 
MSS. in the British Museum offered him 
a field of investigation which had only been 
partially tilled. For this part of his volume 
he chose to call in the assistance of Miss 
Eckenstein; and he makes no secret of the 
fact that not only were all the transcripts of 
the British Museum MSS. made by that 
lady, but that almost everything in his book 
about the London MSS. which was not 
known to A. von Zahn is, directly or indi- 
rectly, the result of Miss Eckenstein’s in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. Conway’s more special contributions 
consist of the narrative of Diirer’s life, 
translations of his Letters and Journals, and 
descriptions of his pictures and engravings ; 
and these, added to the chapters on Diirer’s 
intellectual and artistic development, give 
a very complete and comprehensive view of 
the artist and his work. It appears to have 
been the aim of Mr. Conway to allow Diirer 
so far as possible to tell his own story, and 
to restrict his own comments within the 
narrowest limits. In some respects, as with 
regard to the development of his skill in 
making designs for woodcuts, we wish he 
had not been so reticent. It is true that 
the reader may find all he wants in Thau- 
sing. But this reason would apply to many 
other subjects, for as a rule he adopts 
Thausing’s views, steering as clear as he 
can from matters of controversy, like the 
first visit to Venice. On the other hand, 
Mr. Conway does not hesitate to express his 
own opinions when they do not coincide 
with those of Thausing. On the subject of 
Diirer’s wife, for instance (that most popular 





of all Diirer controversies), he takes that 
middle view which is likely to recommend 
itself ultimately to all sensible men. Pirk- 
heimer was, no doubt, angry when he wrote 
his well-known letter to Tscherte ; but it is 
not likely that such a man, even if he had 
his anger stimulated by the gout, would 
invent a long and violent libel against the 
widow of his friend out of mere vexation at 
losing a pair of antlers. The discovery of 
the Netherlands Journal has, of course, 
scattered to the four winds the fabric of 
malicious invention woven by Sandrart and 
others on the warp of Pirkheimer’s letter ; 
but the letter still remains, and is not the 
less to be credited because it has formed the 
foundation for a tissue of falsehood. It 
is a fact of no little significance in regard 
to the general relations between Diirer and 
his wife that, as Mr. Conway points out, in 
all his frequent references to her in letters 
and diaries, he never accompanies her 
name with an affectionate epithet. We 
know, on the other hand, how affec- 
tionate and loyal-hearted a man Albrecht 
Diirer was, as a son and a friend; and in 
the absence of all testimony to anything like 
tender relations between himself and his 
wife, it is difficult to believe that they 
existed. Perhaps if we had one of those 
letters which Diirer wrote to her from Venice 
it might throw a different light upon the 
matter; but, as it is, there seems no suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting the testimony of 
Pirkheimer, that she harassed his life 
towards its close by worrying him to work 
when he was unfit, in order to make money. 
Unfortunately such instances are not con- 
fined to Nuremberg wives or to the sixteenth 
century, and tendencies in this direction are 
not incompatible with the existence of many 
domestic virtues. Let Agnes Diirer have 
all credit for devoting a portion of her in- 
heritance to found 2 scholarship at Witten- 
berg in accordance with her husband’s 
intentions ; but to hold, as Thausing did, 
that such piety on the part of a widow 
affords ground for believing that she did 
not first nag him to death, shows an imper- 
fect acquaintance with human nature. 

The time and labour which have been 
—_ in the production of this volume 
should alone assure it a respectful welcome; 
and if the net result appears somewhat out 
of proportion to the study and investigation 
which have been devoted to it, it is rather 
because the field has been so carefully 
worked before than from any want of zeal 
or care on the part of Mr. Conway and his 
assistant. A more reasonable ground of 
complaint against the book is that it is 
difficult to estimate what this result is, and 
that Mr. Conway has not given us as much 
help in this matter as he might have done. 

With regard to the British Museum 
MSS., for instance, the preface informs us 
that he and Miss Eckenstein have been able 
to discover a few errors in Zahn’s transcripts 
and to supply a few omissions ; but he does 
not note these errors and omissions. So that 
nothing but the most careful collation of 
Mr. Conway’s work with that of others will 
suffice to show how far we are indebted to 
him. Such reticence is unusual, and from 


some points of view is praiseworthy. It 
contrasts favourably with the growing prac- 
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tice of drawing forcible attention in the 
preface to the most inconsiderable of literary 
discoveries; but too great modesty in this 
respect has its inconveniences. In spite, 
however, of its general modesty, the preface 
raises expectations which are scarcely ful- 
filled, for we are told that Miss Eckenstein’s 
study of the Proportion drawings hitherto 
not reproduced have thrown a flood of light 
upon the development of Diirer’s theory of 
proportion. We have looked in vain for 
this flood of light. Perhaps it is reserved 
for a future publication. It is true that 
the chapters upon this subject contain some 
passages previously untranslated, if not un- 
published, before, and that they are all 
interesting ; but the most important of them 
are contained in Thausing’s Life, and the 
rest do nothing to enlarge or complete our 
view of the subject. Nor is it quite easy to 
understand from what direction this flood 
of light is to be looked for, since Mr. Conway 
expressly tells us that after the ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve” of 1504 Diirer’s theory of human 
proportion underwent little change, and the 
MSS. in the British Museum belong to a 
later period. 
Cosmo Monxnovse. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
VANDALISM IN PEMBROKESHIRE, 
London: September 6, 1890. 

Last Tuesday I visited the magnificent Crom- 
lech of Longhouse in the parish of Llanrian, 
between St. David’s and Fishguard, on the 
western coast of Pembrokeshire. The immense 
—_ still rests on four upright stones, two 
others stand in situ, and the remaining one, 
which has fallen, lies hard by, partly covered 
with earth. 

I found astalwart labourer, who was armed 
with a long crow-bar, engaged, by the orders 
of his master, Mr. Andrew Griffith of the 
neighbouring farm of Longhouse, in digging 
up and removing a number of large stones, 
which may have originally formed a part of a 
wall of protection, and which were lying buried 
beneath the side of the Cromlech next the sea. 
As this operation manifestly tended towards the 
subsidence of the earth and the consequent over- 
throw of the monument itself, I remonstrated 
with the man and got him to fill in the holes 
whence he had extracted the ‘stones. He 
thereupon informed me that his master was 
contemplating the overthrow of the entire 
Cromlech, in order to make a bank across the 
field behind. 

The farm of Longhouse formed part of the 
ancient endowment of the Bishopric of St. 
David’s, and has only recently been sold by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to Mr. Griffith. 
It seems a scandal that they should have con- 
cluded the bargain without stipulating for the 
preservation of so noble a monument of anti- 
quity as the Cromlech in question, which, it may 
be hoped, may yet be saved from destruction 
by the timely interposition of General Pitt- 
Rivers, to whom, as the responsible officer 
under the Act for the Preservation of Ancient 
peor Ihave communicated the facts of 

€ case. 


GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
It has been decided to hold at the New 
Gallery, from January to April of next year— 


in continuation of the Stuart and Tudor 
exhibitions—an exhibition of pictures and 








objects of interest connected with the House 
of Hanover, from the accession of George I. to 
the death of William IV. (A.D. 1714-1837). 
It is proposed that the exhibition shall include 
not only portraits of the Royal Family, but also 
those of the most famous statesmen, lawyers, 
divines, commanders (naval and military), and 
the representatives of art, literature, and 
science. Besides portraits, the exhibition will 
comprise miniatures, prints, drawings, books, 
manuscripts (including autographs), embroid- 
eries, plate, porcelain, coins and medals, seals, 
and personal relics. The secretary is Mr. 
Leonard C, Lindsay. 


Tne three masterpieces from Longford 
Castle, by Holbein, Velasquez, and Moroni— 
which were recently purchased for the National 
Gallery for the sum of £35,000—are now on 
view, on temporary screens, in what is styled 
the Umbrian room. 


WE understand that the late Miss Alice 
Havers (Mrs. Morgan) designed the large illus- 
trations for Mrs. Burnett’s Little Saint Elizabeth, 
published at the end of last year without any 
artist’s name. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the Leland 
Club will be held next week, from Tuesday to 
Friday. The proceedings will commence with 
a visit to the Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Less, which escaped the Great Fire of London, 
although much altered internally since. Mr. 
J. G. Waller will deliver some notes on its 
history, existing brasses, and monuments; and 
then visits will be paid to the Grocers’ Hall, 
where some remains of Old London, lately 
brought to light during its re-building, will be 
examined and commented on, and to the Hall of 
the Saddlers’ Company, famous for its anti- 
quities, Anglo-Saxon foundation, &c. The 

uaint old town of Maldon, in Essex, will next 
ys be visited; and its interesting churches, 
Moot Hall or D’Arcy Tower, and remains of 
Beeleigh Abbey and Leper a Chapel 
will be described by Mr. George Patrick. On 
Thursday, the town of Bedford will be 
journeyed to; and the ‘ Lelanders” will be 
conducted to its interesting old buildings by 
Mr. George Hurst, and the Church of Elstow, 
where John Bunyan was once a bell-ringer, and 
other places of interest in the neighbourhood 
will also be visited. On Friday, the old Hall of 
Eltham and the remains of the celebrated Palace, 
in the grounds of Mr. Richard Bloxam, will be 
visited ; and the four days’ proceedings will be 
terminated by a drive to Blackheath and Green- 
wich Park, where the curious tumuli, said to be 
of Danish origin, will be examined, and a short 
paper read on them by Mr. George R. Wright, 
the founder of the club. 


Pror. SAYcE contributes to the current 
number of the Contemporary Review an article 
entitled ‘‘ Excavations in Judaea,’’ in which he 
describes Mr. Flinders Petrie’s work last spring 
at Tel el-Hesy, the site of Lachish. Among 
the more important results, he specially dwells 
upon two: (1) the mutability of ancient names 
in the East; and (2) the necessity of renewed 
excavation for disclosing the archacology of the 
Holy Land—‘‘We have dug up Homer and 
Herodotus ; we shall yet dig up the Bible.”’ 


TuE latest volume in the ‘“ Bibliothéque 
Internationale de Art” is 1’ Art Espagnol, by 
M. Lucien Solway, illustrated with seventy-two 
engravings. 

THERE have lately been added to the 
museum at Trier a number of objects of 
Frankish date, found in the course of excava- 
tions at Ehrang. They include a statue of 
Woden, and an equestrian statue which origin- 
ally formed part of a votive column, represent- 
ing (it has been suggested) the contest between 
Woden and Jupiter. 








THE STAGE. 
MRS. KENDAL IN “ALL FOR HER.” 


Mrs. KENDAL, in a new part, is always inter- 
esting. Long as she has been before the 
public, and many as are the réles she has 
essayed, it cannot be said that we know the 
exact limitation of her powers. In the case of 
many—nay most—players of a certain age we 
do know that limitation; and their successive 
efforts, therefore, are deprived of much of their 
natural attraction. But of Mrs. Kendal, when 
she is about to undertake a fresh impersonation, 
we are always inclined to say—almost in the 
words of one of Bulwer’s novel-titles—‘‘ What 
will she do with it?’ She is so clever, so 
able, so individual, as well as so skilful, that 
even if the réle be an old one she may be 
expected to give to it a wholly original inter- 
pretation. 

I confess, therefore, that when I heard that 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal intended to revive 
Herman Merivale and Palgrave Simpson’s 
‘*All For Her,” and that, while Mr. Kendal 
would play Hugh Trevor, Mrs. Kendal would 
undertake Lady Marsden—the woman for 
whom Trevor sacrifices not only birthright and 
lands but life—I felt irresistibly impelled to be 
present at the first performance, although I 
had to travel from London to Manchester in 
order to secure the pleasure. What Mr. 
Kendal would make of Trevor I (remembering 
his Lord Clancarty) fancied I could tell: the 
picturesque, the romantic, the humorous, the 
sentimental sides of the character would appeal 
to him forcibly, and he would make of the 
good-hearted reprobate a gallant and engaging 
figure. On the other hand, Lady Marsden was 
rather out of the ruck of Mrs. Kendal’s 
repertory ; she was not quite like anything that 
the artist had essayed before. What would 
Mrs. Kendal do with a réle not wholly sym- 

athetic (for Lady Marsden loves, not Trevor, 
tet that much more commonplace and rather 
priggish personage, his half-brother) and by no 
means of first importance in the piece ? 

Well, to begin with, Mrs. Kendal looked very 
charming in her eighteenth-century costumes, 
designed (like all the rest in the play) with 
praiseworthy and eye-satisfying exactness b 
that prince of stage archaeologists, Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield. I had not seen Mrs. Kendal in 
powder and patches since she played Lady 
Teazle. Last Friday when the revival of ‘‘ Ajl 
for Her” took place) her white wig and her 
modish gowns became her mightily, and (from 
the stalls) she seemed to have gone back in age 
to ‘‘the twenties,” so youthful a widow did 
she appear. In the first act Lady Marsden has 
very little to do—there is only the first short 
meeting with Trevor, and then her presence 
during the scene in which Trevor surrenders 
himself to the king’s soldiers in place of his 
half-brother. This, to Mrs. Kendal, was mere 
child’s play. But in the second act she had 
three opportunities, of which she availed herself 
with the prompt and full instinct of the artist 
—the passage of flirtation and cajolery with the 
Colonel who has been sent to arrest her lover; 
the scene in which Trevor avows his passion for 
her, and in which she reveals the interest she 
feels in him; and lastly, the situation in which, 
believing that Trevor has betrayed her lover, 
she overwhelms him with scorn and reproaches. 
There Mrs. Kendal had material worthy of her 
handling; and she rose to the height of the 
occasion, indicating the varying moods of mind 
and feeling with touches delicate yet forcible. 

In the third act, Lady Marsden is more than 
ever obscured by the more prominent 
personality of Trevor. She has one fairly 
effective scene with the hero; but, with Mrs, 
Kendal in the part, it would have been well if 
the action could have been so modified as to 
have brought her upon the stage at the finale, 
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As it is, the old clap-trap ending, with its 
“ galanty-show” effect d la ‘‘ Dead Heart”— 
exhibiting Trevor on the scaffold, on the point 
of execution—has been discarded in this revival, 
with much artistic gain, but with some loss of 
popular impressiveness. It remains to be seen 
how the change will be accepted by the public— 
first of all,in the English provinces, afterwards in 
America, and finally in London, where the piece 
will eventually be reproduced. Much care has 
evidently been bestowed upon the play—in 
which, it will be remembered, the late John 
Clayton made so marked a success when it was 
brought out, for the first time, fifteen years 
ago; and, with the Kendals in the leading 
characters, it is sure to interest, if only to the 
point of curiosity, the metropolitan theatre- 
gocr. It is a little old-fashioned, no doubt, 
both in structure and in diction; but it is 
theatrically effective, and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
are both seen in it to distinct advantage. 
WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS. 








STAGE NOTES. 


‘*RAVENSWooD,” as Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
play on the subject of The Bride of Lammer- 
moor is called, is to be produced at the Lyceum 
on September 20, with Mr. Irving as Edgar, 
Miss Terry as Lucy, Mr. Terriss as Hayston of 
Bucklaw, Mr. Macintosh as Caleb Balderstone, 
Mr. Wenman as Craigengelt, and Mr. Alfred 
Bishop as Sir William Ashton. If rumour may 
be trusted, the piece is of unusual literary and 
dramatic value, and is by far the most impor- 
tant novelty which Mr. Irving has yet given us. 
It is also understood that Mr. Merivale has 
deviated from the original story on more than 
one point, with the result that the first and 
last of the four acts into which the work is 
divided will come as a surprise upon the 
audience. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Art Ballad. Loewe and Schubert, by 
Albert B. Bach. (Blackwood.) ‘‘ Without 
Loewe,” says our author, ‘there would have 
been a gap in the history of music.” It is 
astonishing how little is known of the works of 
this composer; and though musicians in this 
country practically live ‘‘ without Loewe,” very 
few, if any, are conscious of a gap. Yet Loewe 
wrote operas, oratorios, concertos, quartets, 
pianoforte music, and an immense quantity of 
songs and ballads. Mr. Bach gives a catalogue 
of his published and unpublished works at the 
end of his book; and for this students will be 
thankful, seeing that such a catalogue is to be 
found in neither Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, nor J. D. Brown’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians, nor the 
Conversations-Lexicon of Hermann Mendel. 
In the last-named work Loewe is spoken of in 
very high terms; but the writer in the Grove 
Dictionary, though acknowledging his poetic 
feeling and power of musical expression, tells 
us that his music ‘‘ has gone by for ever.” Mr. 
Bach intends to speak, sing, and write for this 
eomposer until the public ‘is better acquainted 
with his sublime works.” Loewe appears, 
then, to have been over- or under-rated, and it 
would no doubt be interesting to ascertain the 
exact niche which he deserves to occupy in the 
temple of fame. For the moment, however, 
Mr. Bach considers principally his claims as a 
writer of ballads, a we shall therefore leave 
the larger question and see what our author has 
to say on his subject. 

He links together the names of the ‘two 
heaven-born singers” Schubert and Loewe, 
the one the creator of the art song, the other 





the creator of the art ballad. In the first part 
of his book he discusses the Volkslied, the art 
song, and the ballad, showing in a clear and 
interesting manner how each differs from the 
others. The first is ‘‘the simple and artless 
expression of some homely sentiment or mood ” ; 
the second ‘‘shows more expanded forms and 
richer modulations’’; while the last is said to 
be ‘“‘a musical drama in miniature.” By the 
way, we are told that thirty-nine composers 
have written settings of the ‘‘Erlking,” 
Reichardt being the first; for curiosity’s sake 
Mr. Bach might have given us a list of all the 
other names. With regard to Reichardt, he 
informs us that Schubert used Reichardt’s tune 
for his ‘‘ Sah ein Knab ein Réslein stehen,”’ and 
that the tune itself came from the people. 
These are interesting facts. ‘‘Schubert’s ac- 
companiment is richer than Reichardt’s,” says 
Mr. Bach. The one by the first is simplicity 
itself, and leads us to wonder what the other 
can possibly be. 

A short sketch of the life of Loewe is given, 
but it was not an eventful one. There are the 
usual anecdotes of early signs of genius; ac- 
counts of his meetings with Weber and Goethe ; 
of his visits to our Queen (to whom the book is 
dedicated) two and forty years ago; but 
nothing on which from an artistic point of view 
we need dwell. This is followed by a sketch of 
Schubert’s life. One might have thought that 
Sir George Grove, not to speak of other 
writers, had exhausted this subject. Mr. Bach, 
however, is able to tell one or two new stories 
related to him by the composer’s most intimate 
and still living friend—Randhartinger. Mr. 
Bach says that Vogl is always mentioned as 
having been the first to sing the ‘“‘ Erlking”’ in 
public. Randhartinger informed him that he 
himself was the first to sing it at the ‘‘ Stadt- 
convikt’’ school, the concert-room being filled 
with students and teachers. Kreissle von Hell- 
born and Sir G. Grove both refer to that con- 
cert, and tell us that first Schubert and then his 
friend Holzapfel sang it through. It was 
seventy-one years after the event when Rand- 
hartinger related his version to Mr. Bach, and 
possibly his memory may not be altogether 
trustworthy. 

Loewe was born on November 30, 1796, and 
wrote his second ballad—the ‘ Erlking ”’—in 
1818; Schubert was born on January 31, 1797, 
and wrote his ‘‘Erlking” in 1815. The dates 
are of importance, for they show us that these 
composers commenced their artistic career 
within a few years of each other. It is interest- 
ing to note that both published the ‘‘ Erlking ” 
as Op. 1, and both wrote it in the key of G 
minor. Loewe knew Schubert’s setting, but 
said, ‘‘It can be done in another way.” Our 
author maintains that Loewe’s version is con- 
ceived in a more dramatic spirit than that of 
Schubert’s, and quotes Wagner in support of 
his views. The Bayreuth master is reported to 
have once said that Loewe’s setting was finer 
than Schubert’s. Wagner could afford to in- 
dulge the habit of saying bold things, but we 
fear that not many musicians would accept his 
dictum. 

Our author describes in detail many of 
Loewe’s ballads, and by means of musical 
illustrations adds to the interest of his remarks. 
There can be no doubt that the composer was 
full of dramatic purpose, and that he made 
striking use of representative themes. In 
more than one respect he was certainly a fore- 
runner of Wagner. In his autobiography, 
speaking of one of his songs, he says: 


‘* Neither in the words nor in the music was there 
any repetition. It did not seem natural to me that 
a despairing woman who is on the point of throw- 
ing herself into the flames should repeat her 
words.”’ 


In thus calling attention to these ballads which 


are but little known in this country, Mr. Bach 





deserves the thanks of musicians. He intends 
to publish some with German and English 
words, with remarks concerning their expres- 
sion and rendering. He says, ‘‘There are 
critics who call Loewe’s works old-fashioned ”’ ; 
and, while fully acknowledging the composer’s 
great merits, we feel inclined to agree with that 
statement. Good intentions are all very well; 
but in our humble opinion Loewe lacked the 
lyrical charm of Schubert, and he certainly had 
not the dramatic power of Wagner. If 
in any way, as our author suggests, Loewe 
influenced Wagner, it is a fact of great 
interest; but we fear that Wagner’s “giant 
ballads” —‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘Tann- 
hiauser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and the ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen” (Mr. Bach might have given 
these in the right order)—make Loewe’s 
dramatic efforts appear very small. There is, 
too, in Loewe too great a preponderance of 
the ‘‘ Volkslied”” element; and the pianoforte 
accompaniments, for variety, charm, and 
expression, will not for a moment stand com- 
parison with those of Schubert or Schumann. 
So far as we are acquainted with Loewe, we 
accept in a modified form the already quoted 
statement that his music ‘‘ has gone by.” 

While frankly expressing our opinion, which, 
after all, is only a personal one, we thank Mr. 
Bach for writing about a composer who 
certainly is not sufficiently known, and, in 
consequence, not sufficiently appreciated. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Garr. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
See Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 
Rorke, 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclereq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by MISS CINDERELLA. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9, NERVES. 

Messrs. H. Kemble, Edward Righton, and Charles 
Hawtrey; Mesdames Maud Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia 
Cowell, Ethel Matthews, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 


RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpuam. 


NOTICE.—This Evening, at 9, will be revived Bronson 
Howard’s three-act re 




















Preceded, at 8, by Mr. Maltby's two-act Comic Drama, 
JILTED. 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 

(THE NATIONAL THEATRE.) 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Avaustus Harris. 
This Evening, at 7.39, 

A MILLION OF MONEY, 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Harry Nicholls, Herbert Standing, 
Chas. Glenney, A. Beaumont, Mark Quinton, Guy Stanton, 
&c. ; Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fanny Brough, A. Lingard, 


L. Claremont, Helena Dacre, &c. 
THEATRE. 








ARRICK 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Jouyx Hare. 
This Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, 8. Brough. 
C. Dodsworth, and R. Harding; Mesdames Webster, F. 
Hunter, and Kate Rorke. 

Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvine, Sole Lessee. 

On SATURDAY, Serremser 20, at 8 o’clock, will be pre- 

sented, for the first time, 

RAVENSWOOD. 
By Herman Mertvatr, a play in blank verse from the story 
of ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.” 

Edgar (the Master of Ravenswood), Mr. Irving ; Hayston of 
Bucklaw, Mr. Terriss; Caleb Balderstone, Mr. Mackintosh ; 
Craigengelt, Mr. Wenman; Sir William Ashton, Mr. Alf 
Bishop ; The Marquis of Athole, Mr. F. H. Macklin; Bide- 
the-Bent, Mr. H. Howe; Henry Ashton, Mr. Gordon Craig; 
Moncrietf, Mr. F. Tyars ; Thornton of Lyddall, Mr. Haviland ; 
Lady Ashton, Miss Le Thiere; Ailsie Gourlay, Miss Marriott ; 
Annie Winnie, Mrs. Pauncefort; and Lucy Ashton, Miss 


Ellen Terry. _ 

PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SEpDGER. 

Every Evening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 

Messrs. C. — 9 Coffin, Joseph Tapley, Henry Ashley, 
Harry Parker, T. A. Shale, A. T. Hendon, George Marler, 
and Harry Monkhouse ; Medames Attallie Claire, Amadi, and 
Phyllis Broughton. 


1 AVOY THEATRE. 
b Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oy.iy Carre. . 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan: in two acts, entitled , 
THE GONDOLIERS. 


LHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
K Lessee and Manager, E. 8. Witiarp. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, JUDAH. 

Messrs. Willard, Royce Carleton, F. Kerr, Sant Matthews, 
C. Fulton, H. Cane, Harting, and Thomas; Mesdames Bessie 
Hatton, Gertrude Warden, A. Bowering, and Olga Brandon. 
GTRAND THEATRE. 

Every —- at 8.40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
written, entitl OUR FLAT. 

Preceded, at 8, by a Farce. 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE JUDGE. 

Messrs. W. 8. Penley, Wm. Herbert, F. H. Fenton, M. 
Kinghorne, G. Belmore, and W. Lestocq; Mesdames E. 
Thorne, E, Chester, H. Leyton, and C. Grahame. 

_ At 8.15, NEARLY SEVERED, 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss VioLeT MELNOTTE. 
Lessee, Mr. J. L. Tooir. 
Every Evening, at 9, a new Military Farce, in three acts, 
by J. H. Darnley, entitled THE SOLICITOR. 


Preceded by THE BAILIFF, 





























NATIONAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 


Minimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 
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INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 




















48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
OLD SHIRTS Collar-bands—Fine Irish Linen, 
2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 
Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 
Warm, durable, and comfortable. 
Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 
WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 
Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 
cheapest to the best qualities made. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAN D & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
poOrtreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

PIES. Also, 


2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 

Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knicker IRISH SOX 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST. 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 





FESSENCE of BEEF, EEF TEA, 

fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEW ARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFATI 


, W. 

















FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
‘ash prices No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testi ials Post Free. 
F. MOEDE 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





R 
Also for HIRE ONLY. 








TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says : “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantl y 
and rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 lb.), pos t- 
free, Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK 


BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
SERER per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 











OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free 


Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 





With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete - - = 18% 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete - - - - = «= 658, 6d, 
Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - = 68, 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic- - - - = = 108, 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER& & SHEPHEARD, 
27, Cuancery Lane, Lonvoy, 





REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 


skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





FRY’S 


Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*I have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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“BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


A Complete Arithmetic, With Answers. Cloth, 


1s. 6d. Separately—Exercises, 1s.; Answers, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic. By Joun Jackson. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 4s. 


“One of the best manuals we have seen.” —Teachers’ Aid. 


Blackie’s Tot-Cards of Addition in Money. 
In facsimile of written figures. 44 Cards (8in. by 5} in.), 
containing 2,000 Tots, and four Answer Cards, in case, 
2s. 6d. 

Mental Arithmetic. Consisting mainly of 
Problems designed specially to give the power of ready 
solution. Cloth, 6d. 

Complete English Grammar and Analysis. 
Cloth, 1s. 

Compendious English Grammar, with Exercises. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“A clear, simple, sensible. elementary grammar, adapted 
for the use of the higher forms.’’—Journal of Education, 

The English Language and Literature, An 
Outline for Schools. By Davin CampBeti. Cloth, 6d. 

‘** A capital little book.”’— Tcachers’ Aid. 


Handbook of English Composition Exercises, | 
Comprising Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, | 


Rules and Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 


Stories and Essays: a Series of Exercises in 
English Composition. Cloth, 1s. 


| 








History of the British Empire. By Encar 
SanpErson, M.A. With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, 
Maps, and Plans. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“A thoroughly good book, well designed and faithfully 
executed.’’—Schoolmaster. 


A Syno sis of English Histo: 


; or, Historical 
ote-Book. Compiled by Herserr WILts. 


Cloth, 2s. 


can recommend it with the greatest confidence.’’—Schoolmaster. 


Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, 
Medizeval, and Modern. By Epcar Sanperson, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Eight Coloured Maps. 
Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also in separate Parts. 
Part I.—Ancient History, 1s. 
Part II.—Greece and Rome, 2s. 
Part IlI.—Medizeval History, 1s. 
Part IV.—Modern History, 2s. 6d. 
‘* Surpasses for clearness and fulness any summary we have 
elsewhere seen.””—Athenwum. 


Realistic Elementary Geography. Taught by 


Picture and Plan. Embracing Direction, The Elements 





of Maps, Definitions, &e. The Pictorial Examples are 
derived chiefly from the Geographical Features of 
England. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


| Geography of the British Empire. Part I. The 
Home Countries—England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
With Seven Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s. 


! 
} 
! 


| 


* An excellent abstract of the memory work of history. We | 


Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
Rome. A Han k of Mythology. By E. M. Berens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. New Edition. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Tt is worthy of the highest commendation, and is all that 
is necessary for advanced schools.”—Daily Review. 
Dr. Burns’ Praxis Primaria, Progressive Exer- 
cises in writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic 
Differences, and Latin Style. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


Key, 3s. 6d. 
” Amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high 
place.””—Educational Times. 
Practical French Grammar. By C. 0. Sonnrac. 
oth, 2s. 
‘* Practical, well-arranged, and thoroughly reliable.” 
Schoolmaster, 


Baynham’s Elocution, Select Readings and Reci- 
tations, with Rules and Exercises. By Gro. W. Bayn- 
nam. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“As a guide to correct pronunciation and expression, this 


volume is marked by qualities of more than ordinary value.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


| The Student’s English Dictionary, Etymo- 


ogical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Joux 
Oaitviz, LL.D. Ilustrated by 800 Engravings. Rox- 
burgh, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 

at all within moderate compass.’’—Spectator. 

Dr. Ogilvie's Smaller English Dictionary, 
Abridged by the Author from the “Student's Dictionary.” 
Cloth 2s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. 





Poynter’s South Kensington 
Drawing Books. 


Produced under the direct superintendence of FE. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned by” the 
Committee of Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams attached to the 
Examples, in order to simplify the work of both Teacher and Pupil. 


tains fine Cartridge Paper for drawing on. 
FResnaxp FOR CHILDREN «sc sc 000 000 000 
FREENAND, ELEMENTARY DESIGN eee ove ove 
Freen anv, First Grapr, ORNAMENT... ee ven 
Freenanv, First Grape, PLrants “as eee eve 
Freen ann, Seconn GRADE .., on ose eco 


THE DESIGNS ARE PUBLISHED ALSO ON CARDS. 
‘** The choice of subjects is admirable ; there is not an ugly drawing in the book.” 


Each Book con- 
«es 4 Books, price 4d. each. NEW 
se 2 Books, price 4d. each. 
«. 6 Books, price 4d, each. 
+. 6 Books, price 4d. each. 
«. 4 Books, price 1s. each. 


A 1—2. Elementary. 

B 1—2. Simple Objects. 
C 1—2. Curved Objects. 
D 1—2. Leaves. 

E 1-2. Plants, 

G 1—2. Flowers. 





Pall Mall Gazette, 


Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. 
Approved by the Science and Art Department. 

EMBRACING EVERY DESCRIPTION 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS AND PAPER FOR COPYING. 

BOOKS 


OF DRAWING. 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Priced, each Number. 


, 
I 1—4, Ornament. 

J 1—4, Trees. 

K 1—4. Landscape. 

M 1—4. Marine. 

O 1—12. Animals. 

Q 1—4, Human Figure. 


R 1—4, Geometty. 

T 1—4. Mechanical. 

U 1—4. Perspective. 

V 1—4. Model. 

Z. Blank Exercise Book. 


The Saturday Review says of this series :—“‘ A sound and thorough course of instruction.” 





TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of Physio- 
graphy. By W. J. Harrison and H. R. Wakeriewp. 
Part I., Elementary, 1s. 6d. Part II., Advanced, 2s. 

“The grouping of facts and the genesal arrangement will 
cause the volume to take a very useful place.”’"—Schoolmaster, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By 
W. Jerome Harnisox, F.G.8.  Copiously Illustrated. 
Cloth, 2s. 

““A good example of careful condensation and arrange- 
ment.’’—School Guardian, 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. Jznome 
Harrison, Joint Author of “ Karth Knowledge,” &c., 
and Cuartes A, Wuhirr. (Numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuarres H. 
Draven, D.Sc. Lond., Headmaster of the Woolwich High 
School. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 

Inorganic Chemistry : Theoretical and Practical. 
With a Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of 
Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. By Professor A. 
Hvumeo.pr Sextrox. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

** Clear, and calculated to be useful.”—Natrre. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By Prof. A. 
Beuntusen, Ph.D. Translated by Grorce M’Goway, 
Ph.D., Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor. Cloth, 9s. 

“Full, accurate, and abreast of the most recent discoveries.” 
Philosophical Magazine. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By 
J. M’Grecor-Ropertson, M.A., M.B. Numerous 
Tilustrations. Cloth, 4s. 

“A good system of arrangement, and clear, expressive ex- 
position distinguish this book.”—Saturday Review. 

First Mathematical Course. (‘omprising Arith- 
metic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), and the First Book 
of Euclid. Cloth, 2s, 

** A capital handbook for junior students.””—Academy. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated 
and Edited by Prof. J. D. Everrerr, D.C.L. Tenth 
Edition, Revised throughout. 


each. 


Part I. Mechanics, &c. | Part III. Electricity, &c. 
Part II. Heat. | Part IV. Sound and Light. 
“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 
illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental 
physies.”—Saturday Review. 


of Elementary Physics. By Prof. Everetr. New 


Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 
“A book of great merit; it possesses all the systematic 
arrangement and lucidity of the author’s former publications.” 
Athenwum. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. 
Everett. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** An unexceptionable work, both in the matter and in the 
manner of its teaching.””—Journal of Science. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Notes, 
Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layna, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Books I. to IV., complete in one 
volume, 2s. 6d. 

“Carefully and skilfully prepared...... will become a favourite 
with many teachers.” —Saturday Review. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of Six Sets 
of London Matriculation Papers in Mathematics, with full 
Solutions. By Dr. W. T. Kyicur. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** The work is likely to be very serviceable to students.” 
Academy. 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra, From Notation 
to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. With 





Answers, cloth, 2s, 





= — 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy : a Text-Book | 


Copiously MTlustrated. | 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| Algebra, Up to and including Progressions and 


Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A well-arranged, clear, and useful text-book.” 
Athenwum. 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find them and How 
to Use them. By Dr. W. T. Kian. Cloth, 2s. 


“This book will prove invaluable to young students.” 
School Guardian, 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and 
Hydrostatics. By R. H. Pryxerron, B.A., Assistant 
Lecturer on Mathematics at the University College of 
South Wales. Second Edition, Enlarged. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“From a mathematical point of view the book leaves 
nothing to be desired.””— Nature. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. By 
Rh. H. Piyxkerrox, B.A. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Cloth, 2s. 

“An excellent elementary text-book. |The exposition and 
demonstration of principles are remarkable for clearness and 
fulness.”’—Athenwum, 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Mechanics. With Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ° 


Animal Physiology. By Vixcenr T. Mvrcue. 
With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Botany. By Vixcext T. Mvencuz. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, 1s. 
Chemistry. By W. Jerome Harrison. With 


numerous [lustrations. [ Nearly ready. 


By W.G. Baker, 
Cloth, 1s. 


Cloth, 1s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. 
B.A. With numerous Woodcuts. 


Agriculture, With Woodcuts. 


** Blackie & Son’s Catalogue of Educational Books post free on application. 
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